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FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1956 


Unrrep STatres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMISSION ON THI 
ARTs OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
New York, N. Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 119, 
United States Courthouse, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Lehman and Murray. 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Mary Di Dio, pro 
fessional staff member and Julius C. C. Edelstein, administrative 
assistant to Senator Lehman. 

Chairman Lenman. The subcommittee will kindly come to order. 

We have for consideration this morning S. 3054 and S. 3419. 

(S. 3054 and S. 3419, accompanied by departmental reports, follow.) 


{S. 3054, Sith Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
it to be the policy of the Congress in enacting this Act 

(a) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative ; 

(b) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest ; and 

(c) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for private 
and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the United States 
Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts (hereinafter in this Act 
referred to as the “Commission”). The Commission shall be composed of twenty 
one members appointed by the President, from among private citizens of the 
United States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of or experience 
in, or for their profound interest in, one or more of the arts. Members of the 
Commission shall serve at the pleasure of the President. The Commission shall 
meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (herein referred to as the “Secretary”), but not less often than twice 
each calendar year. The President shall from time to time designate a member 
of the Commission to be Chairman. 

(b) The Commission shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Commission. Within the limits of 
appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Com 
mission, its executive secretary, and members of its special committees, necessary 
secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall undertake studies of, and make recommendations 
relating to, appropriate methods, consistent with the policies set forth in section 
1, for encouragement of creative activity in the performance and practice of the 
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arts and of participation in and appreciation of the arts. Such studies shall be 
conducted by special committees of persons, expert in the field of art involved, 
appointed by the Secretary after consultation with the Commission. After con- 
sidering reports on these studies, the Commission shall make recommendations 
in writing to the Secretary. In the selection of subjects to be studied and in the 
formulation of recommendations, the Commission may obtain the advice of any 
interested and qualified persons and organizations. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Commission and members of special committees ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 3, while attending meetings of the Commission or 
while engaged in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall 
be paid travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by law (5 U. 8. C. 734-2) for persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Commission or of a special committee, ap- 
pointed under this Act, and any other person appointed, employed, or utilized 
in an advisory or consultative capacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with 
respect to such appointment, employment, or utilization, from the operation of 
sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except as 
otherwise specified in subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The negotiation 
or execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or 
(C) the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract or 
other arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person or 
any corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other 
business entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has 
any direct or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall, during the 
period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further period 
of two years after the termination thereof, not extend to the prosecution or 
participation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, employed, or 
utilized, of any claim against the Government involving any individual contract 
or other arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the 
appointee had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, employ- 
ment, or utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assistance. 
Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act 
of Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine Arts. 





[S. 3419, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares, 
and it is the policy of the Congress in enacting this Act— 

(1) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative ; 

(2) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest; 

(3) that as work days shorten and life expectancy lengthens, the arts 
will play an ever more important role in the lives of our citizens; and 

(4) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the 
United States Government. ' 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts (hereinafter 
in this Act referred to as the “Commission”). The Commission shall be com- 
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posed of twenty-four members appointed by the President, from among private 
citizens of the United States who are widely recognized for their Knowledge 
of or experience in, or for thei profound interest in, one or more of the arts 
Three of such members shall be representative of each of the following seven 
major art fields: music; drama and dance; literature; architecture; painting, 
sculpture and graphic arts; photography and motion pictures; and radio an 
television ; and three members shall be persons with outstanding general interest 
inthe arts. In making such appointments the President shall give due considera 
tion to the recommendations for nomination submitted by the leading national! 
organizations in these fields, and he shall determine at least every six years 
which of such organizations shall be invited to submit nominations. The term of 
office of each member of the Commission shall be six years: except that, of 
the three members first appointed to represent each of the seven major art flelds 
listed above, and general interest in the aris, one shall be appointed for a term 
of two years,-one for a term of four years, and one for a term of six years. No 
member of the Commission shall be eligible for reappointment during the tw 
year period following the expiration of his term 

The Commission shall meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary” 
but not less often than twice each calendar year. The President shall from 
time to time, on the basis of the recommendations of the Commission, desiguate 
a member of the Commission to be Chairman 

(h) The Commission shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Commission. Within the limits of 
appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Commis- 
sion, its executive secretary, and members of its special committees with neces- 
sary secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall undertake studies of, and make recommendations 
relating to, appropriate methods, consistent with the policy set forth in the first 
section of this Act, for encouragement of creative activity in the performance 
and practice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation of tke arts. 
Such studies shall be conducted by special committees of persons, expert in the 
field of art involved, appointed by the Secretary after consultation with the 
Commission, which shall give due consideration to recommendations for nomina- 
tion submitted by the leading national organizations in such field of art. After 
considering reports on these studies, the Commission shall make recommenda- 
tions in writing to the Secretary. In the selection of subjects to be studied and 
in the formulation of recommendations, the Commission may obtain the advice 
of any interested and qualified persons and organizations. The advisory services 
of the Commission shall also be available upon request to the head of any Federal 
department or agency which has in operation or under consideration a program 
in any field of the arts; and after conducting its studies pursuant to any such 
request the Commission may make its recommendations in writing directly to 
the Federal official who made the request. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Commission and members of special committees ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 3, while attending meetings of the Commission or 
while engaged in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall 
he paid travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by law (5 U. S. C., see. 784-2) for persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Commission or of a special committee, ap- 
pointed under this Act, and any other person appointed, employed, or utilized in 
an advisory or consultative capacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with 
respect to such appointment, employment, or utilization, from the operation of 
sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except as 
otherwise specified in subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The negotiation 
or execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or (C) 
the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract or other 
arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person or any 
corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other business 
entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has any direct 
or indirect interest. 
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(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not, during 
the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further period 
of two years after the termination thereof, extend to the prosecution or partici- 
pation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized, 
of any claim against the Government involving any individual contract or other 
arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the appointee 
had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, employment, or 
utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assistance. 
Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C., sec. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act 
of Congress or Executive Order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine Arts. 





DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 


Washington, February 9, 19508. 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 


Chairman, Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of January 27, 1956, re- 
questing a report on S. 3054, a bill To provide for the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts, and for other purposes. 

S. 3054 is designed to carry out the recommendation of the President, first made 
in his state of the Union message of January 6, 1955, and repeated in his budget 
message of January 16, 1956, for legislation through which the Federal Govern- 
ment could find appropriate ways to promote a wider appreciation of the arts 
and encourage creative artistic endeavor. The bill is identical with a draft 
legislative proposal which this Department transmitted to the President of the 
Senate by letter dated April 19, 1955. A copy of our April 19 letter is enclosed 
for the convenience of the committee. 

For the reasons indicated in the enclosed letter, we strongly urge early and 
favorable consideration of this bill by your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Forsom, Secretary. 


(The letter referred to above appears on p. 10.) 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1956. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare 
United tSates Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of March 15, 1956, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on 8S. 3419, a bill To provide fer 
the establishment of a Federal Advisory Committee on the Arts, and for other 
purposes. 

This bill would establish in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. The Commission would be 
composed of 24 members appointed by the President. The bill would require 
that the membership include 3 representatives from each of 7 major art fields 
and 3 members with a general interest in the arts. In making these appoint- 
ments the President would be required to give consideration to nominations 
submitted by leading national organizations in the several fields. The Commis- 
sion would be authorized to make studies and recommendations relating to the 
encouragement of the arts. Such studies would be made by committees appointed 
by the Secretary after due consideration to the nominations of the leading 
organizations in such field of art. In addition, the bill would authorize the 
Commission to render advisory services to other Federal agencies upon their 
request. 
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The President, in his state of the Union message of January 6, 1955, recog 
nized the importance of cultural activities and recommended to the Congress 
the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts to advise the 
Federal Government on the appropriate means of fostering the development of 
the fine arts. S. 3054 was subsequently introduced to carry out these recom 
mendations, 

While S. 3419 is similar to S. 3054, it does contain several significant differences 
The Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts and the Secretary of Health, 
Kducation, and Welfare, in the reports they are making to your committee, note 
these changes and recommend several modifications which we believe to be 
desirable. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget recommends the enactment of S, 5054 
in preference to S. 3419 or the modification of S. 3419 along the lines suggested 
in the above-mentioned reports. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert FE. Merriam, 
issistant to the Director 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
ipril 13, 1956. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senatc, Washington, D.C 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request of March 15, 1956, 
for a report on S. 3419, a bill to provide for the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Committee on the Arts, and for other purposes. 

S. 3419 would establish in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts to undertake studies of, and make 
recommendations relating to, appropriate methods for encouragement of cre- 
ative activity in the performance and practice of the arts and of participation 
in and appreciation of the arts. Thus, the bill has the same objective, and es 
sentially the same approach to accomplishment of that objective, as the legis- 
lative proposal submitted to the Congress by this Department last year and 
introduced in the Senate as 8. 3054. 

The bill differs from S. 3054 in the following respects: 

1. It would provide 24 members for the Commission (instead of 21) and re- 
quire that 21 of the members represent equally the 7 major art fields, i. e., music; 
drama and dance; literature; architecture ; painting, sculpture and graphic art; 
photography and motion pictures: and radio and television. The other three 
members would be persons with outstanding general interest in the arts. 

2. The President, in appointing Commission members (and the Secretary and 
the Commission in selecting members of special study committees) would be re- 
quired to give due consideration to recommendations of the leading national or 
ganizations in the above seven fields. These organizations would be determined 
by the President at least every 6 years. 

3. Commission members would be given fixed terms of 6 years each, with the 
terms of the members first appointed staggered on a 2-, 4-, and 6-year basis. 

4. It would require that the President’s designation of the Chairman of the 
Commission be based on recommendations of the Commission. 

5. The advisory services of the Commission would be made available, upon 
request, to the heads of other Federal agencies having programs in any field of 
the arts. 

We prefer the flexibility in the provisions of S. 3054, and believe that all the 
above-enumerated provisions could be, and largely would be, followed in actual 
operations under the bill. However, we would not object to inclusion of these 
provisions in the manner provided in S. 3419, subject to the following modifica- 
tions or exceptions : 

(a) The Commission (see 1 above).—The requirement that 21 of the mem- 
bers of the Commission be representative of the 7 specified art fields—3 for each 
field—seems unduly rigid. It places undue emphasis, in our opinion, on special- 
ized experience in a particular art field. Such specialized experience is prob- 
ably less important in considering broad questions of the relationships of art and 
xyovernment than a general knowledge and appreciation of the creative arts. 
The primary objective should be to appoint to the Commission the best available 
persons, many of whom would have experience and interests in several or all 
fields and might not be viewed as specially representative of any one field. 


76803—56——2 
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We would strongly recommend modification of the language of the bill to re- 
quire only that the President give due consideration to an appropriate balance 
of representation from the 7 major art fields, and would adhere to the original 
number of 21 members provided in 8S. 3054. 

(b) Recommendations of organizations (see 2 above).—We do not believe it is 
necessary to require that the President invite organizations to submit nomina- 
tions, nor that he determine every 6 years a list of “the leading national or- 
ganizations.” We believe that the leading organizations will present their rec- 
ommendations as a matter of course. We recommend strongly that the above- 
mentioned requirements be deleted, and that the President be required only to 
“give due consideration to the recommendations for nomination submitted by 
leading national organizations in these fields.” 

(c) Designation of Chairman (see 4 above).—As this provision is now worded, 
it might be construed as limiting the President’s choice in designating the 
Chairman, to persons recommended by the Commission. While the President 
would undoubtedly give consideration to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, we do not believe he should be bound by such recommendations and, hence, 
recommend against this provision of S. 3419, at least in its present form. 

(ad) Advice to other departments and agencies.—We believe that requests for 
the advisory services of the Commission should be directed to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for reasons of orderly flow of administrative 
information. Since the Secretary is responsible for the housekeeping functions 
relating to the Commission, he should be in the flow of requests for services. 

Also, in order to assure no conflict with the functions of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, it would be desirable to limit requests to matters within the province 
of the Commission as set forth in the bill itself, as contrasted with matters 
for which the Commission on Fine Arts has primary responsibility. Some pro- 
vision to this effect, if added to the bill, would make it clear that the proposed 
Commission is not intended to duplicate in any way the functions of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, which are, fundamentally: 

“* * * to advise upon the location of statues, fountains, and monuments in 
the public squares, streets, and parks in the District of Columbia, and upon 
the selection of models for statues, fountains, and monuments erected under 
the authority of the United States and upon the selection of artists for the 
execution of the same. * * * The Commission shall also advise generally 
upon questions of art when required to do so by the President, or by any 
committee of either House of Congress” (40 U.S. C. 104). 

We urge that your committee give early and favorable consideration to this 
measure so that a beginning may be made as soon as possible to the important 
work of the Commission. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Forsom, Secretary. 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTs, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1956. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
requested the comments of the Commission of Fine Arts on S. 3054 and S. 3419, 
bills to provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts, and for other purposes. 

During the course of a meeting on April 5—6, 1956, the members of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts accordingly took 8S. 3054 and S. 3419 under consideration 
and discussed their respective provisions. It was noted that the underlying 
purpose of both bills is to establish a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and that its main duties 
will be to undertake studies of, and make recommendations relating to appro- 
priate methods for encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of participation in, and appreciation of the arts. 

We hope that early and favorable consideration will be given to legislation 
that will realize the objectives of these measures. 

Of the two bills, we prefer S. 3054, which has the same approach to the 
objective as the legislative proposal submitted last year to the Congress by the 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and introduced as H. R, 5756 

In 8S. 3054 and H. R. 5756, the activities of the advisory commission were 
intended to be kept within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and thus avoid danger of conflict with the established duties of the Commission 
of Fine Arts. The wording of this bill was worked out mutually by the Com 
mission of Fine Arts and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


and section 7 was inserted to guard against such overlapping of duties. We 
strongly urge that the Advisory Commission not be given wide authority to 
deal with all Federal departments and agencies direct as outlined in 8. 3419 
We believe that, organizationally, such a relationship would be illogical, and 
mutually handicapping. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub 
mission of this report to your committee, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip BE. FINtey, Chairman 

Chairman Lenaan. I am very glad indeed to see so many persons 
here on Saturday morning, since I know you are very much interested 
in this proposed legislation. 

I want to explain that this is a hearing before a special subeommit 
tee of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

We are assembled here this morning to hear testimony on two bills 
proposing the establishment of a Federal Commission on the Arts. 

Some indication of the importance being attached to this subject by 
the Congress is the fact of the appointment of this special subeommit- 
tee. 

I am chairman of the subcommittee. The other members of this 
subcommittee are Senator Murray, of Montana, and ; am very glad 
indeed, Senator, that you were able to come here, especially from 
Washington, in order to attend this hearing. 

Senator Kennedy, of Massachusetts, Senator Sinith of New Jersey, 
Senator Ives, of New York, are the other members. 

Hearings on similar bills have already been conducted in the House 
of Representatives. Today we will hear testimony on S. 3054 and 
S. 3419. 

These bills are similar in a number of respects. However, it is - 
hope of the subeommittee that the differences between the bills e 
be resolved and that Congress will have an opportunity to act on the 
establishment of a Federal Commission on the arts in the near future. 

There is no question that the welfare of our Nation’s arts is canines 
an increasingly important matter of concern. 

Since the end of World War IT there has been an increasing realiza 
tion that the Federal Government gives less recognition to the role of 
the arts in our national life than any other major nation or even many 
smaller nations. 

Our artists have attained a very high level of accomplishment with 
out the governmental support and promotion which they generally 
receive throughout other lands. 

I believe that our cultural resources should be developed and fostered 
just as our great natural resources must receive the protection and at 
tention and encouragement of our Federal Government. 

Today the subcommittee will hear from prominent representatives 
of all the arts. Some will represent outstanding organizations and 
associations, the others will be appearing in their capacities as artists 
who have achieved acceptance, acclaim, and recognition for their con- 
tribution to the world of arts. 

I want to explain that we will have to proceed with all possible rea- 
sonable speed. I unfortunately have a luncheon engagement uptown, 
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so that we will have to adjourn this hearing at 12:30. I hope we 
will be able to hear from most of the witnesses who have kindly vol- 
unteered to appear before us. 

L will call the first witness now, Mr. Lloyd Goodrich, chairman of 
the Committee on Government and Art. 

Mr. Goodrich, have you a statement ? 

Mr. Goopricu. I have a statement. 

Chairman Lenman. If you will read that or speak extemporane- 
ously. What we very frequently do in these hearings where time is 
very limited is to place the entire statement in the rec ord and have the 
witness speak impromptu or along the lines of his statement. 

Will you proceed now in the manner which seems most desirable to 
you? 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD GOODRICH, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT AND ART 


Mr. Goopricu. I should like the privilege, if I might, in addition 
to this oral statement. 

Chairman Lenaan. Will you identify yourself, please ? 

Mr. Goopricu. I am Lloyd Goodrich, associate director of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, and I am chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government and Art. 

I would like to have the privilege later, if I might, of submitting 
a somewhat longer written statement for the record. 

Chairman Lenman. It is so ordered. 

(The supplementary statement appears on p. 17.) 

Mr. Goopricu. As chairman of the Committee on Government and 
Art which was formed in 1948, representing 12 leading national art 
organizations in the fields of painting, sculpture, graphic arts, archi- 
iecture, design, art museums, and art education, I wish to express 
strong support of the pending Senate bills to establish a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

These bills represent a great step ahead in the public recognition 
of the importance which the arts play in our national life. 

This realization has been intensified recently that our own Federal 
Government, as Senator Lehman has just said, gives far less recogni- 
tion to the importance of the arts than the Government of any other 
major nation, and indeed of many smaller nations. 

It has been intensified also by the international situation, and the 
necessity of giving the rest of the world a true picture of American 
life and culture. 

It has also been intensified by economic conditions in the fields of 
several of the arts as contrasted with the present prosperity of our 
Nation as a whole. 

While it is generally agreed I think in all the fields of the arts that 
the chief financial support of the arts in our Country will unques- 
tionably continue to come as it has in the past from private sources, 
using the word “private” to include institutions founded on private 

capital, nevertheless there is a growing belief that the arts deserve 
some measure of the recognition which our Federal Government has 
long given to science, industry, commerce, labor, agriculture, educa- 
tion, and public health and welfare. 
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Enactment of these bills would provide for the first time in om 
history a commission in the executive branch representing all the arts, 
established ona long-range instead of an emergency basis, a! d maki 
available to our Government the best knowledge, experience, and ae, 
ment in the various fields of the arts. 

Only such a commission would be capable of considering on a broad 
national basis the many problems which face the arts in America 
tod: ay. 

When Representative Stuyvesant Wainwright introduced in the 
House the original version of these bills, H. R. 5756, the Committee on 
Government and Art unanimous ly voted to endorse the bill, at the 
same time making certain recommendations for improvement, whi I 
they authorized me to present to the appropriate bodies of the 
Congress. 

These recommendations were as follows: 

The committee recommended that in order to insure high standards 
and freedom from political considerations, the various artistic pro 
fessions should be given a voice in nominating members of the Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts, and of the special committees. 

The committee suggested that the bill should include a provision 
that in appointing the members of the Federal Advisory Commission, 
the President be requested to give due consideration to recommenda 
tions for nomination submitted by the leading national organizations 
in the members’ respective fields; and that a similar system of nom 
ination should apply also to the appointment of members of the 
special committees. 

The committee recommended that the bill should provide for a bal 
anced representation of the various arts on the Federal Advisory Com 
mission, in order to prevent certain arts from being overrepresented. 
and others possibly not represented at all. The committee suggested 
that the various arts should be grouped into seven m: ajor fiel ds, and 
that each field should be equally represented on the Commission. 

The committee recommended that there should be a provision for 
definite length of service for members of the Federal A oho Com 
mission which in the former bill now reads “at the pleasure of the 
President” and also of the special committees, and for rotation of 
membership, in order to insure representation of various viewpoints. 

The committee suggested that the terms of service of members 
should be 6 years, with a third of such terms expiring every 2 years; 
and that members should not be eligible for reappointment for 2 years 
after the end of such 6-year service. 

In order to insure the usefulness of the Federal Advisory Com 
mission and to relate its functions more directly to other govern- 
mental activities in the arts, the committee recommended that the 
advisory services of the Commission and its special committees should 
be made available upon request to the head of any Federal depart 
ment or agency carrying on activities in the arts, 

The above recommendations were presented by me in the hearings 
on H. R. 5756 last July, and subsequently Representative Wainwri: elit 
and Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., introduced revised bills, 
H. R. 8291 and 7973, incorporating the substance of these sugyestions. 

Of the two bills now before this subcommittee, S. 3054 is identical] 
with the original Wainwright bill, H. R. 5756, whereas S. 3419 in 
cludes the improvements embodied in the two revised House bills. 
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On behalf of the Committee on Government and Art, I wish to 
express our support of the main objectives of both bills, and our 
sincere appreci: oe of Senator Smith’s action in introducing 8. 3054. 

Ilowever, since S. 3419, introduced by Senator Lehman (for him- 
self, Senator at Senator Murray and Senator Douglas), is in the 
committee's opinion a considerable i improvement over the earlier ver- 
sion, we naturally hope that the subcommittee will favor this revised 
version. 

In closing, may I express the hope, which is shared by all of us 
in the various fields of the arts, that these bills will be considered by 
the Congress in a bipartisan spirit. 


They are nonpolitical, carry no large appropriations, and are mani- 
festly in the public interest. 


They have wide support in all fields of the arts and education, and 
[ can assure you that this support is growing every day. 

May I say also how pleased all of us in the arts are that in the very 
beginning of this bill: of both bills, it is stated that the growth and 


nourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, and an 
individual intiatve. 


Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 
Mr. Goodrich, I have some questions before me which were pro- 


posed by Senator Smith of New Jersey, and I would like to address 
these quest ions to you. 


Mr. Epetstern. Mr. Chairman, before this testimony I would like 
to have put into the record by the staff the letter from Secretary Hobby 
submitting the Smith Bill, an extract from the President’s state of 
of the Union message, and the statement prepared by yourself in 


reference to your bill with all the explanations and the summary of 
the two bills. 


Chairman Lenman. There being no objection it is so ordered. 
(The documents above referred to are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, April 19, 1955 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


DeaR Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed for your consideration is a draft of a bill to 
provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, and 
for other purposes. 

The proposal is designed to carry out the recommendation of the President, 
contained in his state of the Union message delivered to the Congress under date 
of January 6,1955. In that message he said: 

“In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civiliza- 
tion endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise the Fed- 
eral Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and appre- 
ciation.” 

Encouragement of the arts is a demonstration to itself and to others of a 
nation’s belief in its spiritual resources and creative destiny. Throughout the 
great epochs of history, civilization has been importantly exemplified by master- 
works of art and architecture, music and the dance, drama, and literature. 
Achievements in these fields represent, of course, one of the enduring criteria by 
which history appraises any nation. 

The United States, despite its relative youth, is rich in artistic achievement. 
We have contributed new power of design in architecture, created new rhythms 
in music, and developed a literature which commands worldwide attention. In 
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the theater and film, and in the ancient form of the dance we show a creative 
vitality. Our great museums, art galleries, and orchestras are a source of 
pride for our people. Yet there are many respects in which we lag behind other 
nations in the general position we accord to the arts in our society. 

For example, new ways should be sought to bring the enjoyment of and par 
ticipation in the arts to more of our people. We should also find ways to develop 
individual talents in the arts. There are in our Nation many persons of talent 
and genius, whose gifts need the encouragement and recognition which persons 
in other comparable fields enjoy. ; 

Private organizations and individuals and public organizations, at both con 
munity and State levels, have provided strong support for the arts—and that is as 
it should be. On the other hand, our National Government has not lent its en 
couragement and prestige to the arts to the extent that is desirable 

The enclosed draft legislative proposal would provide for a Federal Advisor) 
Commission on the Arts which would undertake studies of, and make recommenda 
tions related to, appropriate methods for encouragement of creative activity in 
the performance and practice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation 
of the arts. Such studies would be conducted by special committees of persons, 
expert in the particular field of art involved. After considering reports on these 
studies the Commission would make recommendations in writing to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. In the selection of subjects to be studied and 
in the formulation of recommendations the Commission would obtain the advice 
of interested and qualified persons and organizations. 

Federal encouragement of the arts should go forward in accordance with the 
traditional principles which the American people believe should guide the rela- 
tionship of their national government to them. The draft legislation therefore 
recognizes three essential governing principles: (@) That the growth and flourish- 
ing of the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, and individual initiative; (b) 
That the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation of the arts, pro- 
motes the general welfare and is in national interest: (¢) That the encourage 
ment of the arts, while primarily a matter for private and local initiative, is an 
appropriate matter of concern to the United States Government 

The proposed legislation creating the Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
would not supersede the laws or orders vesting certain authority in the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, and the draft bill has been prepared in consultation with that 
Commission. 

We shall appreciate it if you will be good enough to refer the enclosed draft bill 
to the proper committee for consideration. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that enactment of the proposed 
legislation would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


Oveta Cup Hopsy, 
Secretary. 


——_ —— 


[Extract from the President’s state of the Union message, January 6, 1955] 


In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civilization 
endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official recog- 
nition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall recom- 
mend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise the Federal Govern- 
ment on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and appreciation. I 
shall also propose that awards of merit be established whereby we can honor our 
fellow citizens who make great contributions to the advancement of our civili- 
zation and of this country. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 3419 


By Senators Lehman, Ives, Murray, and Douglas 


Section 1 sets forth the declaration and findings of the Congress that it ix the 
policy of the Congress to encourage and stimulate interest and activity in all fields 
of the arts and that this is an appropriate matter of concern for the United States 
Government. 

Section 2 establishes in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. This Commission is to be composed of 
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24 members appointed by the President who will be regarded as widely recognized 
for their knowledge, experience, and interest in the arts; 3 members are to be 
selected from each of the 7 major art fields: music, drama and dance, literature, 
architecture, painting, sculpture and graphic arts, photography and motion pic 
tures, radio and television, and 3 members at large are to be selected for their 
general interest in the arts. 

The terms of service on the Commission are to be for 6 years and the first ap- 
pointees to the Commission are to have staggered terms so that one-third of the 
Commission membership is rotated every 2 years. 

The Commission is to meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary of HEW 
but not less than twice a year. The Chairman of the Commission will be desig- 
nated by the President. 

The executive secretary of the Commission will be appointed by the Secretary 
of HEW. 

Section 3. The Commission is given broad powers to conduct studies and make 
recommendations to carry out policies of encouraging participation and activity 
in the arts. Recommendations and reports are to be submitted to the Secretary 
of HHEW. The Commission can also act in an advisory capacity to any Federal 
Department or agency which might wish to make use of its services. 

Section 4. Members of the Commission, while meeting or conducting special 
studies, will be compensated on a per diem basis and subsistence and travel al- 
lowances will be provided for. 

Section 5. General exemptions from conflict-of-interest statutes, with certain 
exceptions, are provided for Commission members in line with the usual practice 
on this type of Commission. 

Section 6 authorizes necessary appropriations. 

Section 7 states that this act shall not conflict with any of the provisions of the 
act of 1910 establishing a Commission on Fine Arts, who are concerned with build- 
ings and monuments in the District of Columbia, and battle monuments. 





COMPARISON BETWEEN S. 3054 (SMITH OF NEW JERSEY) AND 8S, 3419 (LEHMAN, 
IvES, MURRAY, DouGLAs), BoTH ESTABLISHING FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON THE ARTS 


S. 3054 S. 3419 


“FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMISSION ON THE “FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE 
ARTS” ARTS” 


(Throughout bill word “commission” 
is used instead of “committee.” ) 


Section 1 * * * (3) 


No similar provision. “that as workdays shorten and life ex- 
pectancy lengthens, the arts will play an 
ever more important role in the lives 
of our citizens ;” 


Section 2 (a) 


“The Commission shall be composed “The Commission shall be composed 
of twenty-one members.” of twenty-four members.” 

“Members of the Commission shall “Three of such members shall be rep- 

serve at the pleasure of the President.”” resentative of each of the following 

seven major art fields: music; drama 

and dance; literature; architecture; 

painting, sculpture, and graphic arts; 

photography and motion pictures; and 

radio and television ; and three members 

shall be persons with outstanding gen- 

eral interest in the arts. In making 

such appointments the President shall 

give due consideration to the recom- 

mendations for nomination submitted 

by the leading national organizations in 
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S. 3054 S. 34519 
these flelds, and he shall determine { 
least every six vears which of such of 
ganizations shall be invited to submit 


nominations Che term of office of each 
member of the Commission shall be six 
vears; except that of the three members 
first appointed to represent each of the 
seven major art fields listed above, and 
general interest in the arts, one shall 
be appointed for a term of two vyeat 


s 
one for a term of four vears, and e Tor 
a term of six vears. No member of the 
Commission shall be eligible for reap 


pointment during the two-year period 
following the expiration of his term 


Section 3 
No comparable provision. Page 4, line S 


“which shall give due consideration 


' 


recommendations for nomination sub 


to 


mitted by the leading nutional organi 
zations in such fleld of art 

“The advisory services of the Com 
mission shall also be available upon re 
quest to the head of any Federal De 
partment or agency which has in opera 
tion or under consideration a program 
in any field of the arts; and after con 
ducting its studies pursuant to any such 
request the Commission may make its 
recommendations in writing directly to 
the Federal official who made the 
request.” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 


The welfare of our Nation’s arts has become an importunt matter for the 
concern of Congress. Since the end of World War II there has been a widening 
realization that the Federal Government of the United States gives less recogni 
tion to the role of the arts in our national life than any other major nation—or 
even many smaller nations. By the arts I mean to include all seven major arts: 
music, drama and dance; literature; architecture and its allied arts; painting, 
sculpture, and graphic and applied arts; motion pictures and photography ; radio 
and television; and any subdivision of these arts. 

It is self-evident that the rapid progress of automation and industrialized 
scientific farming will reduce the number of hours that man must spend in the 
factory or on the farm. This will leave more time for other pursuits, and an 
increasing number of our citizens will turn to the arts. It is also clear that 
the continuing and epoch-making discoveries of science and medicine will appre 
ciably lengthen the life of the average citizen. The prerogatives of youth in the 
world of sports do not apply to the practice of some of the arts, and the apprecia 
tion of all of the arts is apt to become deeper with the richness of years 

Our artists have attained a very high level of accomplishment without the 
governmental support and promotion which they generally receive in other 
lands. They come from the plains, from mountain hamlets, from crowded cities. 
There is not a State which has not contributed to the flourishing of our arts. 
The foremost artists are the sons and daughters of our constituents. They are 
like the baseball heroes who develop on the sandlots and school playgrounds, 
who are later selected and trained on the ball farms of the professional leagues, 
until they are given the big chance before the grandstands of the world series 
But the American people have not fully realized the international and enduring 
significance of the arts, and little attention has been paid to the development 
of the creative artists, and his rewards are few. The big collectors and patrons 
of the arts are rare. Recording and reproductions have taken the place of live 
art in most American homes. Perfected mass communication has reduced at- 
tendance at concerts, symphonies, theaters, and operas. 


76803—56———3 


Live art performers 
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suffer. Many thousands may listen to a single broadcast by a handful of per- 
formers. Many of our best artists, for lack of employment or patronage, have 
to turn from creative work in their art to other occupations, at least for a 
good share of their energies. It is from the broad base of hundreds of performers 
and practitioners that the few great artists have emerged in any country at 
any period of history. 

The arts provide the wellspring and the pipelines for our Nation’s cultural 
growth. I am a stanch exponent of the protection of the natural resources 
of our country for the benefit of all our people. Likewise, I believe that our 
cultural resources should be fostered and developed for the enrichment of all. 
Are we in America going to continue to be as profligate or as blindly inconsiderate 
about our cultural resources as we were in the past about our great forests 
and deep rich soil? The long drought of economic insecurity for the arts in 
America has spread an aesthetic Dust Bowl across many of our States. For 
instance, the theater and its people in smaller cities and towns have become 
as rare as our vanishing prairies. Plans need to be developed by farsighted 
statesmen, with the assistance of professional advice, for the protection and 
nurturing of the arts. We must remember that the creative achievements of a 
nation’s arts are the most enduring products of its civilization, 

It is alarming that at a time of unprecedented nationwide prosperity the situa- 
tion for some of the arts in the United States is more serious and their develop- 
ment more endangered, due to the insecurity of the creative artist in certain 
fields, than in most European countries today. Congress has established perma- 
nent departments or agencies for practically all other vital aspects of our eco- 
nomy. It is high time that Congress should recognize that the arts are essential 
to the general welfare and the national interest. Encouragement of the arts 
is a long-term process and depends principally upon local and individual initiative. 
However, this local initiative can be greatly stimulated at comparatively modest 
expense to the Federal Government, provided the methods used are judiciously 
devised and vigorously implemented. The question before Congress is not 
whether it should take action on this subject now, but rather, what action would 
be the most effective and sound. 

The present international situation underscores another reason why Congress 
should give immediate attention to the arts. The new look in the policy of the 
Sc viet Union might be said to be a shift in the continuing cold war from the 
arena of armaments and potential armed aggression to penetration into other 
lands by economic and cultural campaigns accompanied by propaganda against 
the United States for its laissez faire attitude toward the arts. This challenge 
must be met. This does not for a moment mean that we can risk slackening our 
preparations for meeting any threat of destruction by superior forces. Quite 
the contrary. A major purpose of this new policy of the U. 8S. 8S. R. may be 
the desire to catch us off guard. 

During the past 2 years utilization of the arts has become an integral part of 
our foreign policy. My distinguished colleagues, the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Humphrey) and the senior Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Wiley), 
have introduced 2 bills, S. 3116 and S. 3172, to the purposes of which I fully 
subscribe. They are for the promotion and strengthening of international 
relations through cultural and athletic exchanges and participation in inter- 
national fairs and festivals. The objective of the bill which I intend to place 
before the Senate for consideration is to strengthen and augment our cultural 
resources here at home. Unless this is done, by whatever means, unless the 
development of our arts is encouraged, the benefits we anticipate from the above 
international cultural exchanges may fall short of expectations sooner than we 
think, and some of our arts may eventually fail us on the cultural battlefields 
of the cold war. 

Since I have referred to the international political aspects of the maintenance 
and strengthening of our cultural resources through legislation for the arts in 
the United States, may I remind the Senate that art legislation is and should 
always be kept beyond the pale of domestic and party politics. This same non- 
partisan and nonpolitical approach applies equally to the implementation of art 
legislation and to the administering of any or all federally sponsored art 
programs, 

President Eisenhower in his state of the Union message last year, before the 
extent and significance of the Communist cultural attack was widely recognized, 
stated that the Federal Government should do more to give official recognition to 
the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. He recommended the 
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establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts within the Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

There are now before the House two parallel bills to do what the President 
requested. These are: H. R. 7973 (Thompson, Democrat, New Jersey), and 
H. R. 8291 (Wainwright, Republican, New York). The proposed Commission 
would establish special committees of experts from the various fields of the 
arts to study and recommend to it plans to encourage the performance, practice, 
and appreciation of the arts, and, upon request, to advise those Federal depart 
ments and agencies which have or may consider art programs in any fleld with 
the exception of those areas of responsibility of the present Commission of Fine 
Arts. 

Permit me to call attention to a few features of this proposed legislation: 

1. The present diversified system of federally sponsored art programs adminis 
tered by many different Federal departments and agencies is retained as appro 
priate to our American desire for freedom and independence. 

2. This proposed legislation is consequently not a step toward a department 
of art with concurrent danger of undesired bureaucratic or governmental control 
of the artist. 

3. It does not propose any wholesale support of the arts or dole to the artist 
by the Federal Government. It recognizes that progress in the arts depends 
upon freedom, imagination, and individual initiative, and that support of the 
arts in America is primarily a matter of private and local action. Nevertheless, 
in certain art fields encouragement and temporary assistance by the Federal 
Government is urgently needed, but such undertakings as may be proposed would 
be considered separately on their own merits in due course by Congress 

4. This proposed legislation would provide a permanent reference agency with 
all the arts represented by the best professional knowledge, experience, and 
judgment in the various fields to which the administration and Congress may turn 
for impartial advice, and it would establish for the first time in our history 
the machinery whereby the many art programs sponsored by the Government 
may be assessed with professional competence as to their relative values in rela- 
tion to the appropriations requested from Congress by different Federal depart 
ments and agencies. 

The sponsors of this bill believe that it will stimulate artistic and cultural 
endeavor and appreciation. It will serve the interests of the Nation as well as 
those of the arts it would promote. We are confident that this proposed legisla 
tion will have the broadest kind of support not only by cultural organizations 
and institutions throughout the country but also by the many thousands of 
Americans who are increasingly aware of the essential part of the arts in their 
pursuit of happiness. 


Chairman LeHmMan. These are the questions propounded by Senator 
Smith. 

Will either of the bills under consideration duplicate the function 
of the Commission of Fine Arts? 

Mr. Goopricn. I should say not, Senator Lehman. The Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts is concerned particularly with architecture and al- 
lied arts. It is concerned particularly with the city of Washington 
and the carrying on of the L’Enfant plan. | 

This is a far wider body representing all the arts on a national basis 
and concerned with far broader functions than the Commission of 
Fine Arts is. 

Specifically this bill states that nothing in it shall be presumed to 
infringe I believe on the prerogatives of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Chairman Lenman. S. 3419 makes a provision that the President 
shall consider nominations submitted by leading organizations in the 
arts and that he shall determine every 6 years which of these organi- 
zations shall be invited to submit nominations. 

Do you believe it advisable for the President to determine which 
organizations shall be invited to submit nominations? And as a 
collateral question, do you not feel that nominations should be sub- 
mitted by any and all organizations as a matter of course 
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Mr. Goopricn. I believe that it is quite necessary that there should 
be some arrangement for getting nominations from leading national 
organizations. 

Otherwise I think it will be rather chaotic. I do not think that the 
President should necessarily be responsible for this. I think the 
Commission itself should be because the Commission would know the 
most important organizations in the various fields of the arts. 

I do not feel that it would be advisable to leave it open to any 
nominations Whatsoever. That does not mean that I do not think that 
any organization should not have the right to submit nominations. 
But I think that the Commission should determine what organiza- 
tions it wants to request nominations from, and L think that should 
be done periodically, possibly every 6 years, in order to assure an 
orderly system. 

It should be done every 2 years of course because certain members 
of the Commission will go out every 2 years. 

Chairman Leaman. S. 3419 provides for a commission composed 
of 24 members appointed by the President, 3 each for each of the 
7 major art fields and 3 members for their outstanding general interest 
in all of the arts. 

Do you not feel that the limitation of three members per field of 
art is too rigid ? 

Do you not feel it necessary to include it in the bill? Would it not 
preclude some outstanding members? Of course that limitation is 
included in 3419. 

Mr. Goopricu. That is correct. 

Chairman Lenman. This is the bill that has been introduced by 
the Chairman and by Senator Murray and Senator Douglas and 
Senator Ives? 

Mr. Goopricn. It was for that reason that the National Council on 
the Arts and Government of which I am also a member suggested 
that there should be 3 additional members to the 1 originally stipulated, 
the 3 members representing all the fields and not any particular field. 

It may be that this provision is a little inflexible. I believe myself 
that it would insure balanced representation. I would myself favor 
keeping this stipulation in at the present time. 

Chairman Leuman. Is it your objective to limit the study of the 
Commission to the fields of art in the United States? 

Mr. Goopricu. Yes, definitely, except in as far as there is a question 
of international cultural exchanges, which I think are a very impor- 
tant activity nowadays, and where the question might come up, for 
example, of the importation of foreign talent of various kinds, exhibi- 
tions, performing troupes and so on. 

But certainy the main focus of this commission it seems to me 
should be on our own art, our own creativity. 

Chairman Lenman. Do you believe the commission should be estab- 
lished on a permanent basis at the present time or do you believe it 
advisable to have the commission make a study at the present time and 
present their recommendations to Congress at a future date? 

Mr. Goopricu. I should prefer to see it established on a permanent 
basis because I think for a long time there has been a great need for 
such a commission and I cannot imagine how it would fail to serve a 
useful purpose in relation to Government operations. 
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Chairman Lenman. These questions which I posed were submitted 
by Senator Smith of New Jersey. 

I have no questions to address to you, 

Senator Murray ? 

Senator Murray. I have no questions. 

I am interested greatly in your statement and will study it very 
carefully. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much. 

(The supplementary statement of Mr. Goodrich follows :) 


The Committee on Government and Art, of which I am chairman, was formed 
in 1948 by 12 leading national art organizations in the fields of architecture, 
painting, sculpture, graphic art, design, education, and museums, These 12 
organizations are as follows: the American Association of Museums, the Amert- 
can Federation of Arts, the American Institute of Architects, the American 
Institute of Decorators, Artists Equity Association, the Association of Art 
Museum Direciors, the College Art Association of America, the National Academy 
of Design, the National Association of Women Artists, the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, the National Society of Mural Painters and the Sculptors Guild. 

The purpose of the committee is to study and assist governmental activities 
in art. In 1950 the committee approved a resolution to be presented to the 
President of the United States, requesting him to appoint a commission “to 
consider the whole question of the Government’s relation to art, to study existing 
governmental agencies and methods, and to submit recommendations for their 
improvement.” This resolution was officially approved by each of the 12 or- 
ganizations. The American Federation of Arts wrote all its chapter members, 
which include leading art associations, museums, and college art departments, 
asking them if they would endorse the resolution. Of the 303 members written 
to, replies were received from 239, of which all but 10 replied in the affirmative. 
The endorsing institutions included most of the important art organizations and 
institutions of the country, located in 48 States, plus the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii. This remarkable response indicates the nationwide interest in the 
problem. 

It was partly as a result of this initiative that President Truman in 1951 
authorized the Commission of Fine Arts in Washington to undertake a study 
of governmental art activities, along the proposed lines. This study was com 
pleted and published in July 1953, under the title of “Art and Government.” 

Following this report, the Committee on Government and Art prepared a 
report of its own, agreeing on general principles, but making specilic recom 
mendations for the improvement of governmental activities in art. This report 
was referred back to each of the 12 national organizations. and officially 
approved by all but one of them. It was submitted to President Eisenhower 
in May 1954. 

As chairman of the Committee on Government and Art, I wish to express 
strong support of the pending Senate bills to establish a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts. 

These bills represent a great step ahead in the public recognition of the 
important role which the arts play in our national life. Since the end of World 
War II there has been widening realization that our Federal Government has 
given less recognition to the arts than the governments of other major nations, 
or even many smaller nations. This realization has been intensified by the 
international situation and the necessity of giving the world a true picture of 
American life and culture. It has also been intensified by economic conditions 
in many fields of the arts as contrasted with the present prosperity of our 
Nation as a whole. While it is generally agreed that the chief financial support 
of the arts in our country will unquestionably continue, as in the past, to come 
from private sources (using the word “private” to include institutions based on 
private capital), there is a growing belief that the arts deserve some measure 
of the recognition which our Government has long given to science, industry, 
commerce, labor, agriculture, education, and public health and welfare. Enact 
ment of these bills would provide, for the first time in our history, a commis 
sion in the executive branch representing all the arts, established on a long 
range instead of an emergency basis, and making available to our Government 
the best knowledge, experience, and judgment in the various fields of the acts 
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Only such a commission would be capable of considering, on a broad national 
basis, the many problems which face the arts in America today. 

When Representative Stuyvesant Wainwright introduced in the House the 
original version of these bills, H. R. 5756, the Committee on Government and Art 
unanimously voted to endorse the bill, at the same time making certain recom- 
mendations for improvement, which they authorized me to present to the appro- 
priate bodies of the Congress. These recommendations were as follows: 

The committee recommended that in order to insure high standards and free- 
dom from political considerations, the various artistic professions should be 
given a voice in nominating members of the Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts, and of the special committees. The committee suggested that the bill 
should include a provision that in appointing the members of the Federal Advisory 
Commission, the President be requested to give due consideration to recom- 
mendations for nomination submitted by the leading national organizations in 
the members’ respective fields; and that a similar system of nomination should 
apply also to the appointment of members of the special committees. 

The committee recommended that the bill should provide for a balanced rep- 
resentation of the various arts on the Federal Advisory Commission, in order to 
prevent certain arts from being overpresented, and others not represented at all. 
The committee suggested that the various arts should be grouped into 7 major 
fields, and that each field should be equally represented on the Commission. 

The committee recommended that there should be a provision for definite 
length of service for members of the Federal Advisory Commission and of the 
special committees, and for rotation of membership, in order to insure represen- 
tation of various viewpoints. The committee suggested that the terms of service 
of members should be 6 years, with a third of such terms expiring every 2 years; 
and that members: should not be eligible for reappointment for 2 years after the 
end of such 6-year service. 

In order to increase the usefulness of the Federal Advisory Commission and 
to relate its functions more directly to other governmental activities in the arts, 
the committee recommended that the advisory services of the Commission and its 
special committees should be made available upon request to the head of any 
Federal department or agency carrying on activities in the arts. 

The above recommendations were presented by me in the hearings on H. R. 
5756 last July, and subsequently Representative Wainwright and Representative 
Frank Thompson, Jr., introduced revised bills, H. R. 8291 and 7973, incorporating 
the substance of these suggestions. 

Of the two bills recently introduced in the Senate, S. 3054 is identical with the 
original Wainwright bill, H. R. 5756, whereas S. 3419 includes the improvements 
embodied in the two revised House bills. On behalf of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment and Art, I wish to express our support of the main objectives of both 
bills, and our sincere appreciation of Senator Smith’s action in introducing 
S. 3054. However, since S. 3419, introduced by Senator Lehman (for himself, 
Senator Ives, Senator Murray, and Senator Douglas), is in the committee’s 
opinion a considerable improvement over the earlier version, we naturally hope 
that the subcommittee will favor this revised version. 

Also on behalf of the Committee on Government and Art, I should like to 
add our strong endorsement of the basic statement with which both of these 
bills begin: “That the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative.” The committee and all of its partici- 
pating organizations believe strongly in the principle of artistic freedom, and 
would resist any legislation which could possibly curtail such freedom. 

In closing, may I express the hope, which is shared by all of us in the various 
fields of the arts, that these bills will be considered by the Congress in a biparti- 
san spirit. They are nonpolitical, carry no large appropriation, and are mani- 
festly in the public interest. They have wide support in all fields of the arts 
and education, and I can assure you that this support is growing every day. 


Lioyp GoopRICcH, 
Chairman, Committee on Government and Art. 
Mr. Epetstrein. The next witness is Mr. Harold Weston, vice chair- 
man of the National Council on Arts and Government. 
Chairman Lenman. Will you identify yourself first? 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD WESTON, VICE CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ON ARTS AND GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Weston. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, my name is Harold Weston. 
I am president of the Federation of Modern Painters and Sculptors, 
vice president of the United States Committee of the International 
Association of Plastic Arts, and vice chairman of the National Council 
on the Arts and Government. 

I am authorized to speak in the name of these organizations. 

Chairman Leuman. May I say to you, Mr. Weston, that I welcome 
you here with a great deal of personal pleasure aside from my oflicial 
interest in this matter ¢ 

Mr. Weston. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. I have known Mr. Weston, of course, as a great 
artist. I have seen many of his works, but I know him in a capacity 
somewhat removed from that of a painter. 

Some of you may know Mr. Weston for a long time was the execu- 
tive director of a very splendid organization known as Food for 
Freedom, which operated during the early years of the war. 

I was at that time Director General of UNRRA and I received the 
finest kind of cooperation from Mr. Weston. I have always been 
very, very aia for that cooperation and for the encouragement. 

What this organization, Food for Freedom, did was noteworthy and 
historical, and, I think, brought many friends from abroad to the 
United States in the form of confidence and admiration and respect. 

I am very glad indeed to have the opportunity of saying all this 
publicly here today. 

Will you proceed, sir ? 

Mr. Weston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I may be permitted, 
since a considerable portion of my testimony is going to Ss of sub- 
tantive importance, I would like to read from my statement rather 
than do it informally, and then, Senator Lehman, I shall be very 
glad to answer any questions that are directed to me afterward. 

Chairman Lenman. Please do. 

Mr. Weston. The National Council on the Arts and Government 
consists of persons chosen from all seven major art fields for the dis- 
tinction of their accomplishment in their field or fields of art and its 
members do not necessarily represent organizations. This Council 
has for the past year given careful consideration to art legislation 
which has come before the Congress. 

It has offered several suggestions which have been adopted by the 
authors of such bills or which have been accepted by congressional 
committees. This council has been organized precisely to—one might 
say exclusively to—enable artists from all major art fields to evaluate 
together the interests of each art, which often are not identical, in 
relation to proposed or desirable Federal legislation concerning the 
arts. 

The council believes that the Government of the United States 
should recognize the importance of the arts to our national welfare and 
that it should turn to professsional creative artists for advice in mat- 
ters pertaining to the arts. 

This is a far cry from asking the Government to subsidize the 
arts generally, as it did temporarily during the depression. We be- 
lieve that the present diversified system of Government-sponsored art 
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program under various Federal departments and agencies is far more 
suitable for the United States today than a Department of the Arts, 
provided some method is established whereby the Congress and the 
executive branch of the Government may turn to a body with profes- 
sional competence in the arts of all fields, such as can be done for 
scientific or technical matters under Federal sponsorship. 

Our council strongly adheres to the principle that art and politics 
do not mix and that political motives tend to reduce creative art to 
dull craftsmanship. If the growth of the arts in America is to be 
stimulated or even maintained, we must reaffirm our essential Amer- 
ican belief in freedom, imagination, and individual initiative. 

Therefore, the members of this subcommittee, in fact all Members 
of Congress should give most serious consideration to two factors, both 
in the language of the proposed act and also in the methods outlined 
for its implementation. 

(1) The fundamental structure of any such advisory body (the 
proposed Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts) should remain 
as free as possible from partisan or political controls. 

(2) The terms of reference for any such body should be sufli- 
ciently broad to envisage future developments and sufficiently precise 
to stimulate those developments without subjecting them to non- 
professional interferences. 

The council studied with great care the administration bill to 
create a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts introduced approxi- 
mately 1 year ago by Representative Stuyvesant Wainwright io 
publican of New Yor k), as H. R. 5756, identical with the text of S 
3054 under consideration today. 

We came to the conclusion that neither of the above vital aspects of 
this legislation had been satisfactorily resolved. 

In these bills, the proposed sy stem for selection of the member- 
ship on the Commission is left wide open to partisan manipulations. 

The areas of operation of the Commission are implied as solely 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, pre- 
sumably limited to vaguely suggested future programs, and without 
relationship to existing art progr ams in any fields of art, which are 
clearly not within the ¢ competence of the present small Commission of 
Fine Arts, administered by some 15 Federal departments or agencies 
for which the advisory services of such a Commission as this should, 
in many instances, prove of signal and immediate value. 

Those artists of America for whom I have the honor to speak who are 
approximately 5,000 in number, reject the above limitations and vig- 
orously support the proposal that the services of the Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts should be available to any department. or 
agency conducting any art program, with the exception of advisory 
responsibilities specifically assigned to the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Since I submitted in behalf of the organizations I represent argu- 
ments concerning H. R. 5756 and amendments subsequently adopted 
by Congressman Wainwright, it is unnecessary to repeat those argu- 
ments here. 

The national council firmly endorses S. 3419. However, we have 
weighed objections raised by the administration which are implied 
in the questions that Senator Smith has submitted, to certain portions 
of H. R. 7973 and H. R. 8291 and we acknowledge that some adjust- 
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ments might improve this legislation, but we are entirely unwilling 
to make any concessions that would weaken the safeguards against 
political or nonprofessional controls which we feel should on the con 
trary be strengthened. 

Prompted by the desire to overcome the major objections raised 
by the administration and in the spirit of cooperation to make this art 
legislation as nonpartisan as possible, | present for the council the 
follow ing suggested amendments to the text of S. 5419. 

Beginning on page 2 at the end of the sentence on line 17, in section 
2 (a), it is respectfully suggested that the remainder of this section be 
deleted and substituted by the following: 


Twenty-one of such members shall be representative of the following seven 
major art fields and each of the seven shall have at least one representative: 


music: drama and dance; literature; architecture and allied arts; painting 
sculpture, graphie arts and photography; motion pictures; radio and television ; 
and three members shall be persons representing professional associations and 


institutions with outstanding general interests in the arts 

In making such appointments the President shall give due consideration to a 
balance of representation from the seven major art fields, appropriate to the 
activities of the Commission, and also due consideration to the recommendations 
for nomination submitted by the leading national organizations of professional 
creative artists and of qualified teachers in these seven fields 

The Commission shall determine at least every six vears which of such or- 
ganizations shall be invited by the Secretary to submit nominations. The term 
of office of each member of the Commission shall be six years; except that the 
term of one-third of the members first appointed shall be for two years, one- 
third for four years, and one-third for six years. No member of the Commission 
shall be eligible for reappointment during a two-year period following the 
expiration of his term. 

Brief comments about the above should be placed on the record. 
It will be seen that this amendment very considerably liberalizes the 
disposition of representation on the Commission without destroying 
a fair degree of balance, and that this latitude is to be directed toward 
the activities in which the Commission may at that time be primarily 
engaged. 

It allows, which is what I understand the administration desires, 
greater flexibility in the setup and the working of this Commission. 

A minor change is recommended: to shift photogr aphy from the 
field of motion pictures 5, since the latter have such vast impact on the 
public, and since photography as an art may be more closely allied 
with graphic media. 

Of course the grouping of the arts into major fields has to be some- 
what arbitrary and for simplification the numerous subdivisions of 
all major fields cannot be named. 

The field of architecture has at least 8 or 10 allied arts, while the 
already overtitled field of painting, sculpture, graphic arts, and 
photography includes also about 20 fairly distinct art fields. 

The main factor to keep in mind is that this Advisory Commission 
is an overall policymaking body, meeting but rarely, and its actual 
work will be done by the special committees. 

Of these special committees, as their duties may require, it is prob- 
able that representatives of all of the subdivisions of the arts will at 
one time or another take part in carrying out the advisory services of 
this Commission. 

The proposed clarification of the three members who are not pro- 
fessional creative artists simply defines that they shall be associated 
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with professional organizations such as museums, libraries, univer- 
sities, and so forth. This would include almost all a eminent for 


their profound interest in and encouragement of the arts. 

We have also included in that section, as you would see, reference 
to representatives from qualified educational organizations in these 
fields, 

It seems to the council very essential that some source shall have the 
responsibility of determining which leading national organizations of 
professional creative artists and qualified teachers in the seven arts 
fields shall be invited to submit nominations. 

As Mr. Goodrich has said, that should not limit other organizations 
from sending in nominations if they so wish, but there should be a 
regularized list of organizations which constantly change as to their 
prominence and importance, and therefore that has to be somehow 
determined. 

We suggest that the Commission itself would seem the appropriate 
body to reach that decision and, prior to its establishment, the Beate- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare might issue a general invita- 
tion for nominations from all national organizations which may claim 
to meet the above specifications. The council feels that the official 
to issue such invitations should be defined in the bill. It is not at 
present. 

The other changes in this amendment are simply to adapt the terms 
of office to the liberalized concept of the Commission. 

The second suggested amendment is of minor importance to the 
council. It relates to page 4, beginning at the end of the sentence on 
line 15, in section 3. 

It is proposed that the remainder of this paragraph be deleted and 
substituted by the following: 


The advisory services of the Commission shall upon request in writing to the 
Secretary also be available to the head of any Federal department or agency 
which has in operation or under consideration a program in any field of the arts, 
exclusive of those areas of responsibility referred to in section 7; and after con- 
ducting its studies pursuant to any such request the Commission may make its 
recommendations in writing through the Office of the Secretary to the Federal 
official who made the request. 

The above meets a procedural objection raised by the administra- 
tion. That is that all of the working of the Commission should be 
channeled through the Office of the Secretary as the agency or depart- 
ment which is housekeeping this Federal Commission on the Arts. 

This reference to section 7 may seem unnecessary, but it would 
appear that such specific assurances might allay the fears which seem 
to adumbrate from certain quarters concerning the purview of the pro- 
posed Commission’s advisory services. 

Let no one assume that the action which is being contemplated today 
by this subcommittee on the arts is of minor importance or signifi- 
cance. 

Although what is proposed is the establishment of a merely advisory 
body concerned with the arts, this step may indeed be a milestone in 
the cultural progress of our Nation. The true significance of this 
event can only be judged several years hence. 

Its importance will depend far more upon the implementation of 
this legislation than the wording of the act, upon the caliber, quality, 
and vision of the successive members of this Commission, upon the 
leadership which directs it, and upon the support it continues to re- 
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ceive from enlightened Members of Congress 1 and the executive branch 
of the Government. 

The value of this Commission to the citizens in our communities 
will increase with the years. It should significantly develop our cul- 
tural resources. These resources spring from all American communi- 
ties upon the hearths of which the cultural weapons of future cold 
wars will be forged. 

The Members of the 84th Congress have an opportunity to forward 
the best interests of our Nation through the passage of this legislation 
to create a Federal Advisory Commission on the “Arts. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Leuman. Thank you very much, Mr. Weston. 

I just want to ask you one or two questions. 

Mr. Weston. Certainly. 

Chairman Lenman. As I understand the amendment which you 
have proposed regarding the membership of this C ommission, you 

ropose to change the method that has been outlined in S. 3419—I 

slieve in Senator Smith’ s bill, too—that 3 members of the Commission 
should represent each one of ‘the 7 7 main classifications of art and to 
substitute therefor that not less than 1 member of each one of these 
classifications should be appointed. 

Am I right in assuming that your idea is that it would not foree— 
impel—the President to appoint three members representing each 
one of these classifications ? 

He might appoint 1 member or 2 members of certain ones, and a 
larger number than 3 of others, am I correct ? 

Mr. Wesvon. You are correct, sir. There is one incorrect statement, 
however. 

In the Smith bill there is no such system at all. That is in your bill 
but not in the Smith bill, and the administration raised strong objec- 
tions to the rigid system which they felt it would be if you were forced 
to select three from each field. 

Now in considering this matter, we realize that some of the fields 
have such a large number of subdivisions that it is impossible anyway 
to include them all as being representative, and furthermore that the 
activities of the Commission at some periods of time may be much 
greater in certain fields of art than they are in others. 

It is perfectly foreseeable that a situation of that sort would arise. 

Therefore it would seem that the administration had a very valid 
point of objection in raising the question whether the system proposed 
in S. 3419 was not just a little bit too rigid. 

We have asked, however, in this new language, that a balance of 
representation should be maintained. 

We are only requiring that 1 person should necessarily be there 
from each of the 7 fields. And that gives an adjustable Commission 
reared according to the unforeseeable future, and when you write 
egislation, if I may state that case, it seems always wise to keep in 
mind unforeseeable things which can be adjusted so that you do not 
have to amend your law, so the law is not too rigid and so there is a 
chance for latitude in how the a works out. 

Chairman Lenman. Just one other question I want to ask you. 

In S. 3419 we state, after providing for the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of the 7 major art fields, that 3 members shall be persons 
with outstanding general interest in the arts. 
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Now you propose in this amendment that you just discussed today 
the following: 


Three members shall be persons representing professional associations and 
institutions with outstanding general interests in the art. 

It seems to me that that is a very considerable limitation. In my 
experience, and I believe I am right, I think there are a great many 
people in this country who have great interest, great gene ral interests 
in the arts, and have considerable know ledge of the arts, but who do 
not necessarily represent professional associations and institutions, 
and it seems to me that you are limiting the field very materially in 
that one particular regard. 

Mr. Weston. Mr. Chairman, I think that we really meant by that 
phrase “representing,” representative of or associated with, rather 
than the formal representatives from such institutions. 

Most of the great patrons of the arts in America are associated with 
the boards of directors of some symphony orchestra, some museum, 
some cultural enterprise of some sort within the arts, and therefore I 
do not feel that it would limit the choice of outstanding individuals 
who were eminent in the arts, of which some who will be testifying 
here today are very good examples, who are not themselves artists but 
who have taken a great deal of time, interest, and devoted a great deal 
of energy to promoting and forwarding the arts. 

I think that the exact language here is perhaps a little misleading if 
it is misinterpreted, as it easily could be, to the fact of “representing” 
meaning appointed by, or something like that. 

That was not really our meaning. Perhaps we were trying to avoid 
“associated with an organization,” but if you said “associated with 
other types of organizations with outstanding general interests in the 
arts,” would that_— 

Chairman Leuman. What I have in mind is that I believe there 
are people in this country—not a great many but certainly some— 
who are not painters, who are not sculptors, who are not musicians, 
not photographers, but who have a very deep interest in the arts as 
a vehicle of cultural advancement. 

It seems to be that it might be a very good thing to have people 
of that sort on the Board even though they might not be associated 
with or representative of any one patr ‘icular field of the arts. 

I am afraid that your suggestion would limit that. 

Mr. Weston. Mr. Chairman, our idea precisely is that this is sup- 
posed to include persons who are not professional artists themselves, 
who are taking an interest in the arts as you suggest, but in almost all 
cases those who are eminent in this country are one way or another 
associated as directors, as trustees, as board members, or whatnot, of 
various art organizations which are established in the country. 

And therefore I question whether it would really mean excluding 
those persons of the type of eminence and abilities which the Commis- 
sion would wish to have on it. 

I think you will find most of them, almost all of them, without ques- 
tion would be associated with one type of institution or another of that 
sort. 

Chairman Leuman. But as I understand it—I am just asking these 
questions for the reeord—— 

Mr. Weston. Certainly. 
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Chairman Lenman. As I understand it you feel, too, then, it would 
be a good idea to have people who have a general interest in art rather 
than a specialized interest in one field of art. 

Mr. Weston. Very much so. In fact we introduced the idea of 5 
persons in addition to representatives of the 7 arts as an amendment 
last January to the House bills 7975 and S291, the authors of both 
bills approving this amendment. That suggestion was in response to 
the administr: ation’s objections to the tightening of the membership 
on the Commission to 3 representatives from each of the 7 art helds. 
As a matter of fact it was my suggestion on behalf of the National 
Council which led to the inclusion of those proposed additional three 
on the Commission. 

Now we are making a further concession to the administration be- 
cause we hope that in a thing like this, art bills, art legislation should 
be as truly nonpartisan as possible, and therefore we are hoping that by 
making certain concessions the administration will arrive at a position 
which is very, very close to that of your bill. 

Chairman Leuman. I cannot give you any assurance with regard 
to the nonpolitical and nonpartisan administration of the bill if it 
becomes an act. I can give you assurance that in the consideration of 
the bill, of this legislation, there will be neither politics nor partisan- 
ship. That I can assure you. 

Mr. Weston. One of the reasons, sir, why we press so definitely for 
a definition of the national organizations to submit nominations and 
so forth is to keep it out of politics. 

Chairman LenMan. It must be, of course. 

Mr. Weston. Thank you. 

Chairman LeumMan. Senator Murray / 

Senator Murray. I have listened with deep interest to your state 
ment and I am sure it would be very helpful to us in studying this 
matter. I want to congratulate you on this deep study you have 
given it. 

Mr. Weston. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Leuman. The next witness ? 

Mr. Epetsrern. Mr. Robert Schnitzer of the American National 
Theater and Academy. 

Chairman LenmMan. We are very glad indeed you were able to come 
today. Will you identify yourself, please / 

Mr. Scunirzer. Robert Schnitzer. 

Chairman Lenman. Have you a prepared statement / 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT SCHNITZER, AMERICAN NATIONAL 
THEATER AND ACADEMY 


Mr. Scunirzer. No; I have a very brief statement and I will wel- 
come questions afterward. 

Robert Schnitzer, manager of the international exchange program 
of the American National Theater and Academy. 

The American National Theater and Academy holds a very 

Chairman Lenman. That is ANTA ¢ 

Mr. Scunirzer. ANTA. [Continuing:| Holds a very precious 
charter from Congress. 
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It is the only charter from Congress in the performing arts field, 
and a couple of years ago when the American people through their 
Congress decided to make use of our performing artists as ambassadors 
of culture and good will abroad, the funds which were allotted for this 
were passed through the State Department and the State Department 
in turn appointed ANTA as their administrative agency in the 
professional field. 

We have now for almost 2 years been sending American performing 
artists in dance, in drama, in music abroad to some 50 countries around 
the world. 

We have had a hundred different projects to date, including 
symphony orchestras, modern dance group, ballet troupes, solo artists, 
dramatic and musical companies, all types of the performing arts, 
and we feel that we are achieving a certain cultural prestige for our 
country abroad in this obvious struggle for men’s minds. 

My particular interest in this bill is that in order to carry out our 
program, we must have a reservoir of the best possible performing 
artists to draw upon. 

Anything that enhances the performing arts in America, that gives 
them more prestige, that gives us better performers, that gives us a 
wider public understanding and support of the performing arts, gives 
our country a better storehouse of ammunition in this program. 

This is about all that I can say, but I would be glad to answer any 
questions. 

Chairman Lenman. I would like to ask you one or two questions. 

I have always felt that the sending abroad of various bodies of great 
artists has a tremendously important and useful effect on winning the 

respect and the regard of other nations. 

I think if we put on a fine concert, a fine play or a ballet or other 
artistic performance, it shows our friends abroad—friends and some- 
times those who are not so friendly—that this country stands for some- 
thing more than the mere making of money, and I think it has a tre- 
mendously useful effect. 

I have noticed—and I am sure my wife who is here could tell you 
much more about it than I because she has followed it—that a great 
number of various artistic groups appear in this country from all over 
the world: Japan, Russia, Denmark, from Salzburg. 

I mention only a few that came to my notice which appeared in 
Washington. 

Now, how does the effort that we make along those lines compare 
with the efforts that these other countries make in selling their culture 
to this country while we are doing, in my opinion, relatively little in 
selling our country’s culture abroad ¢ 

Mr. Scunirzer. I think you are right in saying that we are doing 
little if we compare the funds that we have av: ailable. 

For instance, the Communist countries spend $114 billion a year in 
sending their cultural missions, as they call them, abroad. 

We have a little over 2 million a year. 

On the other hand, the results would bear out your earlier statement 
that we are having a good effect. I do not feel that it is right to fill 
your records with the work of this particular program, but our files 
and the State Department files bear evidence that we are having a 
tremendous effect with the people that we are able to send out. 
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We have been very fortunate in that we have had the cooperation of 
all the performing arts, professions, the unions, the people themselves, 
and the managements, and we have been able to send out the best we 
have and we have had some surprising effects, things like, let us say, 
surprised and very warm editorials in newspapers in the Far East, 
which ordinarily are opposed to America generally, the amazement 
that we have a high degree of culture as well as a high degree of ma- 
terial comfort, and so on. 

Chairman Leuman. But your efforts are limited by the resources 
that are placed at your disposal and by the encouragement which you 
get from our Government ¢ 

Mr. Scunirzer. Definitely, and the more encouragement that the 
performing arts—or all the arts as a matter of fact, since the perform 
ing arts draw upon their sister arts also—that all the arts receive in 
America, the better will be the level of American art and the better 
will be the material that we can send abroad. 

Chairman Lenman. I feel that the creation of a Commission such 
as now proposed would enlarge the field in which we might engage 
and encourage 

Mr. Scunirzer. Very definitely. 

Chairman Lenman. Our Government and other bodies ? 

Mr. Scimnirzrr. Yes; this would be another step, the allotment of 
the President’s emergency fund for international affairs from which 
we draw our funds was perhaps almost the first step by our people 
through their Congress to recognize the importance of the artists, of 
the performing artists at least, to our country. 

This would be another and an even more important step if now 
there were to be appointed a Commission on the Arts whose duty it 
would be to encourage the development of the arts in our country. 

Chairman Lenman. Senator Murray, any questions? 

Senator Murray. I have no questions except that I am in accord 
with what you are saying. 

I was in Paris a short time ago during presentation of the Salute to 
France Program there when the American troupe playing Oklahoma 
appeared, and I observed what a very warm reception the performance 
was given by the people in Paris. 

So I am in oat with you that more of that should be done in 
this country. 

We should send more of our troupes abroad, and it will be of great 
help to us in establishing more friendly relations. 

Mr. Scunirzrer. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. And I want to say that the reports that have 
come to me personally were that the Toscanini Orchestra, I think it 
was called the Symphony of the Air, in its appearances abroad made a 
great impact and was very useful. 

I am sorry that they were discontinued. I hope that under this 
Commission we will be able to handle some of those things. Thank 
you very much for appearing. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Epetstern. Mr. Chairman, next we have three witnesses who 
are going to come up together and testify very briefly, Mr. S. L. Bar- 
low, Mr. Ralph Colin, and Mr. Elihu Winer. 


Chairman Leaman. I want to welcome you all and am glad that 
you appear. 
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STATEMENT OF SAMUEL N. L. BARLOW, DIRECTOR OF THE CASTLE 
HILL MUSIC FESTIVAL, AND GOVERNOR OF THE AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS ALLIANCE 


Mr. Bartow. My name is Samuel Barlow, director of the Castle Hill 
Music Festival, governor of the American Composers Alliance and 
formerly, 26 years ago, the president of the first of the national com- 
mittees for the fine arts in this country. 

I will ask to stand as I am only going to keep you 2 minutes and I 
have a copy of what I am saying. 

In every civilization we know of, a fostering of the arts by the Gov- 
ernment has not been considered Government interference nor a sign 
of objectionable socialism. On the contrary, such fostering has been 
the pride of nations. 

The Pyramids, the Parthenon, Solomon’s Temple, Versailles, the 
Vatican—all these were State projects, and hardly evidence of undue 
socialization. 

Only in the United States, where we are content to let the Govern- 
ment attend to our sewage and our mail, have we neglected the one 
enduring facet of our civilization: the arts. 

Arabia is not impressed by our Radio Cities, nor cultured Europe 
by our Otis elevators. What might impress them, rather than make 
them fear and hate, is a knowledge that our art, our scholarship, our 
music, our theater, rank with the best. 

Artists are by nature communicators. Russia seems to know that: 
the church has always known that, and, in music and poetry, stained- 
glass and fresco, has utilized art for its most searching propaganda 
and teaching. 

Such a fostering and intelligent subvention of our artists as this 
bill, proposed by Senator Lehman, recommends, is straight out of 
our early tradition. 

Jefferson, Madison, Joel Barlow, Franklin, all hoped the Govern- 
ment would show a similar and much-needed solicitude. And they 
themselves would applaud this bill from their graves, from under a 
sod no less se than the staves of the pork barrels which obscure 
so much deliberative vision. 

The world we are wooing away from Russia does not want to fear 
us: it is ready to listen to the drums of our philharmonie or our 
Symphony of the Air rather than to war drums. 

We are in a cold war against totalitarianism: why not sustain jhe 
freest, most antitotalitarian, most creative members of our society ¢ 

In the beginning the word was with God. It can still be with the 
godly. Let those who handle it with genius—our poets and play- 
wrights—handle it, that our thought may shine before the world, not 
weighted with bureaucratic solecism but winged with effective truth. 

Thank you very much. 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether this was 
understood, but of course I spoke as a private citizen. 

Chairman LenmMan. We will make note of that. 

Will you proceed ? 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH F. COLIN, REPRESENTING TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 


Mr. Cotix~. My name is Ralph F. Colin. I cannot speak with the 
professional authority of either Mr. Goodrich or Mr. Weston. How 
ever, I am, I hope, an interested and enlightened amateur perhaps 
of the type that Senator Lehman referred to before, and | would 
like to speak as such. 

In an effort to qualify in that capacity, however, I should like to 
say that during the last 35 years I have served as a director, a trustee 
of the Philharmonic Symphony Society of New York, the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Provine agg and Greenwich Village Theaters, the 
publishing house of Alfred A. Knopf, the American Federation of 
Arts, and the Columbia Broadcasting System, Ine. 

The fine arts are no longer occult or esoteric: the ‘Vv are no longet 
the concern of only a few wealthy patrons and of that small percentage 
of the popul: ition who used to be called the leisure class. 

A visit to the Metropolitan Museum, the Museum of Modern Art, 
or the Whitney in New York, to our great National Gallery in Wash 
ington, or to the stadium concerts in New York on a summer night, 
is ample evidence that the arts are now very much the concern of 
the masses. 

This widespread and growing interest in the fine arts can be evi 
denced statistically. A generation ago there were 10 or 12 major 
symphony orchestras in the United States with an annual expenditure 
totaling between three and four million dollars. 

Today there are 32 such major orchestras with budgets totaling S20 
million. 

In addition, today there are 25 orchestras of a semiprofessional 
nature each of which gives more than 20 concerts a year; and as many 
as a thousand so-called community orchestras, each with from 50 to 
100 members, which give from 3 to 10 concerts a year. 

Each of these orchestras has its board of directors and an active 
women’s committee and reaches large local audiences so that today 
there are literally millions of members of our national population 
directly interested in and under the influence of fine symphonic music. 

In another area the statistics show an increase in the attendance it 
1955 at the Museum of Modern Art in New York of 28 percent and in 
the attendance at the Whitney Museum of 188 percent over the prey 
ous year. 

It is true that the astonishing percentage increase for the Whitney 
is due to its move uptown from Eighth Street to 54th Street. 

On m8 other hand, that huge increase proves that when facilities 
are available to the public, there is a great public response. 

Rapid and exciting as this growth of interest in a fine arts wr 
been during the past 2 or 3 decades, it should only be considered : 
beginning. With the extension of the life span and the reduction of 
the d: ays ‘and hours of labor, practically our entire population must 
now be considered in the leisure class in varying degrees. 

Thus. the fine arts now can and should be ever vone’s concern: and 
yet our Government to date has done little to aid or stimulate this 
important field in our national culture. 

76803—56——5 
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Practically all other countries, regardless of their size and their 
wealth or poverty, are more actively engaged in subsidizing and de- 
veloping their national arts than is the United States. 

In other countries subsidy of the arts is the rule rather than the 
exception ; there, no one expects an opera or a symphony orchestra to 
be self-supporting, nor a museum to exist without governmental 
assistance. 

Despite that fact, the private support of such activities in the United 
States is not an unmixed curse. Private support has brought not 
only inherent strength in such of our artistic institutions as already 
exist but has sanctioned a freedom of expression and a freedom of 
action with which governmental subsidy tends to interfere. 

But rising costs, building costs, labor costs, maintenance and in- 
surance, have brought the privately maintained arts to a point where 
those that exist are having difficulty in continuing and where it has 
become virtually impossible for new activities to start. 

Governmental blessing, encouragement, and aid, if not complete 
subsidy, is rapidly becoming a necessity if owr national cultural activi- 
ties are to remain healthy and develop as they should. 

The same distinction between our Government’s and other govern- 
ments’ attitudes to the fine arts in the domestic field extends also to their 
respective attitudes in the international field. 

Practically all other important countries have long realized the 

value and significance of the fine arts as a medium of international 
propaganda. The United States has lagged far behind in its realiza- 
tion of the importance of the fine arts in that area, and it is only re- 
cently that our State Department has begun to take steps in that 
direction. 

Governmental subsidy in the field of international exchange of arts 
is of special importance to the United States. 

Too many foreign countries and their populations have long felt 
that the United States is only material and money loving. 

Under the circumstances, it is of the utmost importance not only to 
inform such nations and their populations that we as a nation can 
match or at least compete with their cultural activities, but that the 
United States as a government is concerned with the development and 
subsidy of its national culture. 

I do not look upon the creation of the proposed Federal Advisory 
Commission onthe Arts as the opening wedge to the creation of a 
colossal grab bag into which special interests all over the Nation will 
dip for the support of multiple local activities. 

I conceive the creation of the Commission rather as the first step by 
our Federal Government to create a skilled body of men and women 
who will survey the situation, study the problems, determine the needs 
wherever they exist and make recommendations for the solution of 
problems. 

The Commission, as I see it, is a beginning, not an end. It consti- 
tutes the firt toddling steps of our Federal Government which, in the 
field of fine arts, is still a squealing infant. 

Small and tentative though that step may be, it would be of the 
utmost importance, for in the past not only has Federal monetary sup- 
port and sympathetic understanding for the fine arts been lacking, but 
all too frequently the arts and artists have been under a cloud of suspi- 
cion in the Halls of our Congress. 
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Too many of our legislators have for some reason related the arts to 
communism, disloyalty, and general undesirability. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Freedom of artistic ex- 
pression and the free development of the national culture is abhorrent 
to the communistic or any other police-controlled state. It is only im 
a free nation such as ours that the arts can truly develop. 

The proposed bill, I hope, is a realization of that fact and the first 
step by our National Government toward encouragement rather than 
discouragement of our cultural development. 

[ heartily endorse the bill and recommend its enactment. I am par 
ticularly pleased with the recent change in Senator Lehman’s version 
of the bill so that it now includes provision for three members of the 
Commission who are not allied professionally with any,1 of the 7 
major art fields but are rather “persons with outstanding general in 
terest in the arts.” 

May I applaud most heartily, Mr. Chairman, your suggestion in 
your questioning, I think to Mr. Weston, that there be such persons. 

I think that the inclusion in a commission of such persons as Mr. 
Roland Redmond, the president of the Metropolitan Museum, or Mr. 
William Burden, president of the Museum of Modern Art, or Mr. 
David Kaiser, president of the Philharmonic, none of whom are pro- 
fessionals, would add immeasurably to the effectiveness of such a 
Commission. 

Chairman Leuman. Thank you very much indeed. 

Senator Murray, any questions? 

Senator Murray. I enjoyed your statement. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epetstern. Mr. Winer? 


STATEMENT OF ELIHU WINER, REPRESENTING TELEVISION AND 
THE RADIO 


Mr. Winer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Elihu Winer. IT am a 
member of the Council of Writers Guild of America, East, and chair- 
man of its television writers branch. 

The Writers Guild of America is a successor organization to the 
general writers guild which was formerly affiliated with the Authors 
League television writers group and the Radio Writers Guild which 
are parts of the Authors League of America and came into its pres 
ent existence in August of 1954 when it was divorced from the Authors 
League which retained the Dramatists Guild and the Authors Guild. 

I mention that only to specify that our organization represents 
writers in the three major fields of radio, motion pictures, and tele- 
vision, some 2,000. 

Administratively our guild is divided into a guild east and west, 
and we have two councils. 

The Wainwright and Thompson bills were introduced into the 
House and our eastern council sent the following telegram to the 
Honorable Lee Metcalf, House Office Building, in Washington : 

FEBRUARY 2, 1056 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Council of Writers Guild of America, East, Ine., representing writers in 
television and radio, wishes to express its approval of H. R. 9793, introduced by 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey, and H. R. 8291, by Mr. Wainwright of New York, 
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bills to provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts, and for other purposes and to urge that the Congress pass this legislation 
at its current session. 

The council is particularly gratified that there is biartisan support for this 
measure, and that it carries out the request for such a commission made by 
President Eisenhower in his state of the Union message of 1955. 

This was signed by Erik Barnouw, president of the Writers Guild 
of America, East, Inc. 

Secondly the West Coast Council sent this telegram, which is as 
follows: 

FRIDAY, FEsRuARY 3, 1956. 

The Council of Writers Guild of America, West, Inc., representing writers in 
motion pictures, television and radio, joins with the Council of Writers Guild of 
America, East, Inc., in the statement forwarded to you yesterday regarding the 
‘Thompson and Wainwright bills. 

EKpMUND HARTMANN, 
President, Writers Guild of America, West, Ine. 

Those of us in the field of raido, television, and motion pictures, and 
T shall leave the motion picture field to a subsequent speaker who will 
be here and who is one of our outstanding film makers, those of us 
who work in these fields and who look upon radio and television, for 
example, as something of greater importance to America than merely 
as a distributor of deodorants and depilatories, look very favorably on 
the establishment of such a commission with particular reference to 
our field. 

We feel that the Government’s interest can be of great value in 
stimulating better programing and we also feel that such a commis- 
sion can act as the liaison with the creative people in the field for 
whatever purposes the Government feels it can use these people either 
in this country or in its exchange programs abroad. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 

Senator Murray ? 

Senator Murray. Thank you for your very fine statement. 

Mr. Epextstrerx. Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, chairman of the Fine Arts 
and Industrial Arts Department, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDWIN ZIEGFELD, CHAIRMAN OF THE FINE 
ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS DEPARTMENT, TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Zimeretp. I am Edwin Ziegfeld, chairman of the Department of 
Fine and Industrial Arts of Teachers College of Columbia University. 

I am also a member of the legislative committee of the National Art 
Education Association, a professional group of some 4,500 members, 
mostly teachers of art at the elementary, secondary, college level and 
art schools as well. 

I am also a member of the Council of the National Art Education 
Association, a member of the National Council on the Arts and Gov- 
ernment, and president of the International Society for Education 
through Art. 

1 have a statement and I would just like to read one paragraph and 
then in addition a brief comment. 

Chairman Lenman. We will put the entire statement in the record. 
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(The prepared statement submitted by Dr. Ziegfeld is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Epwin Z1IzGFELD, Heap, DEPARTMENT OF FINE AND INDUSTRIA 
Arts, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND MEMBER, LBEGISLATIVI 
COM MITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


In testifying at these hearings, I appear as an art educator and as a member 
of the legislative committee of the National Art Education Association, an 
organization of some 4,500 members drawn from all 48 States. The art edu 
cators who make up the membership of this association are, for the most part, 
teachers of the graphic and plastic arts at the elementary, secondary, and college 
level and administrators of art in school systems, art schools, and colleges and 
universities. 

The interest of members of the National Art Education Association in the 
purposes of this bill is very great because the major area of professional concern 
of its members is clearly stated in the declaration of the bill, that is, “the 
encouragement of creative activity in the performance and practice of the 
arts and of a widespread participation in and appreciation of the arts ly 
large part, the work of the teachers is with young children and adolescents but 
adults are engaging increasingly in creative art activities 

Through teachers, instruction in art is provided for the millions of childre 
and adolescents who are in our schools and for tens of thousands of adults 
in evening and extension classes. In too many instances this instruction is 
poor, or inadequate, or both, but it is in our schools that the major educational 
effort in the arts takes place and it is chiefly in the schools that the broad base 
of support for significant art achievements is provided. But the efforts of 
teachers are directed not only to the laymen, but those persons whose interest 
is professional also receive most or all of their training in schools 

In education, and especially at the lower levels, no differentiation is, or can 
be, made between the students who will become professional artists and those 
who will use art nonvocationally, or as laymen. Rather, the view is held by 
art educators, and vigorously promoted, that all students have need of the valnes 
that reside in creative activity in the arts. In a culture in which there are 
enormous pressures for conformity, the arts provide essential opportunities for 
the demonstration and development of individuality which is essential in our 
society. In a period marked increasingly by scientific and technological de 
velopment, and by tension and uncertainty, experience in the arts strengthens 
and deepens the emotional life which provides the stability needed to withstand 
the great stresses of our times. A balance must be maintained between the 
scientific and the artistic, the technical and the emotional, the materialistic 
and the spiritual, if our culture is to remain healthy and strong. Art educators 
have viewed with alarm the existence of the mighty forces which tend to de 
press or submerge the values which they promote. For that reason, as well 
as others, they welcome with enthusiasm intelligent legislation which supports 
the arts, for such support has wide educational implications. 

Krom the viewpoint of an educator, this bill not only has national implications, 
but international ones as well. At the present time I am the president of the 
International Society for Education Through Art, an organization with members 
in some 35 countries and, like the National Art Education Association, dedicated 
to the advancement of art education. In this position I have had frequent 
contact with art educators from other countries and my experiences here have 
led me also to see the great importance of the measures proposed by this bill. 
In a dismaying number of instances, educators from other countries are quite 
unaware of the existence of any cultural interests in the United States, for they 
have been misled into thinking of us only as materialistic barbarians. A large 
measure of the fear and suspicion which other peoples hold is that we do not 
have in this country sufficient cultural and humanitarian disciplines to control 
wisely our great wealth and power. It has also been my experience that the 
reaction of persons in other lands toward our culfural achievements, once they 
are informed, is generally favorable, whether what they see is an American 
dance group or an exhibition of the art work of American adolescents. During 
the past few years a number of American art educators have been active in 
sending exhibitions of artwork of young people from our schools to many coun- 
tries throughout the world. The results of such undertakings have been im- 
pressive, and it is essential that these efforts be extended and more vigorously 
pursued. 

Because of the great educational implications and possibilities of this measure, 
I feel it is essential that educators in the arts have some role in developing 
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the policies and activities of the Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 
Educators in the arts have high professional interests and a large percentage 
of them are active practitioners. They can, furthermore, provide a broad base 
of dissemination and support which will be essential to the successful achieve- 
ment of the important objectives of this bill. 

Through its legislative committee, through resolutions of its national and 
regional meetings, through articles in its journal, the National Art Education 
Association has supported and will continue to support good legislation promoting 
the arts in this country. 

Mr. Zrecrevp. The interest of members of the National Art Educa- 
tion Association and the purposes of these bills is very great because 
the major area of professional concern of its members is clearly stated 
in the declaration of the bill. 

That is the encouragement of creative activity in the performance 
and practice of the arts and of a widespread participation in and an 
appreciation of the arts. 

In large part the work of teachers is with young children and adoles- 
cents, but adults are engaging increasingly in creative art activities. 

In education and especially at the lower levels all students are in- 
volved whether they are or will become professional artists and 
whether they will use art nonvocationally or as laymen. 

Rather the view is held by art educators and vigorously promoted 
that all students have need of the values that reside in creative activi- 
ties in the arts. 

In a culture in which there are enormous pressures for conformity, 
the arts provide essential opportunities for the demonstration and 
development of individuality which is essential in our society. 

In a period marked increasingly by scientific and technological de- 
velopment, and by tension and uncertainties, experience in the arts 
str engthens and deepens the emotional life which provides the stability 
needed to withstand the great stresses of our times. 

A balance must be maintained between the scientific and the artistic, 
the technical and the emotional, the materialistic and the spiritual if 
culture is to remain healthy and strong. 

Art educators have viewed with alarm the existence of the mighty 
forces which tend to depress or submerge the values which they 
promote, 

For that reason as well as others they welcome with enthusiasm 
much intelligent legislation which supports the arts, for such support 
has wide educational implications. 

I should like to add that in my role as the president of the Interna- 
tional Society for Education Through Art, I have been enormously 
dismayed at times by the prevalence of the view that in our own educa- 
tion in this country we do not have a strong interest in culture, an 
almost disbelief of the fact that there is within American education 
a strong interest in the arts. 

Once that has been demonstrated, the attitude of educators in other 
countries has been highly favorable, and I have during the last few 
years with other American art educators been involved in rather active 
exchange of artwork of American children and adolescents with other 
countries. 

I should like to indicate the strong support of the National Art 
Education Association for these bills, | particularly S. 3419. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray ? 
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Senator Murray. Thank you for your statement. 
Mr. Epetstern. The next witness will be Mr, Henry Kaiser, counsel 
of the American Federation of Musicians. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY KAISER, COUNSEL, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


Mr. Kaiser. Mr. Chairman, Senator Murray, my name is Henry 
Kaiser. I am counsel for the American Federation of Musicians and 
I appear here on behalf of its president, Mr. Petrillo, who regrets that 
compelling prior commitments in Chicago made it impossible for him 
to accept your kind invitation. 

The American Federation of Musicians welcomes this opportunity 
to register its full endorsement of S. 3419 and S. 3054 seeking to 
formulate a national policy premised on the patent—but, so far, 
neglected—truism “the encouragement of the arts * * * is an appro 
priate matter of concern to the United States Government.” 

I offer for the record a summary of a recent nationwide economic 
survey made by the Research Company of America at the instance 
of the federation. May I put this into the record ¢ 

Chairman Lenman. There being no objection, it will be included in 
the record. 

(The summary is as follows :) 


THE NATIONAL CRISIS IN MUSIC—A SUMMARY 


From a nationwide survey of the economic status of music and musicians con- 
ducted in 1956 for the American Federation of Musicians by the Research 
Company of America, New York City 


The average American family is better able now that it ever has been, finan- 
cially, to satisfy its cultural needs and interests. And it is plain from ac- 
tivities in the various arts, that this country’s reservoir of cultural desire is 
still substantial in size and scope. Yet it is a distressing and little-known 
fact that the economic position of musicians, even though they are practitioners 
of one of the highest cultural art forms, if not the highest, has shown nothing 
but a steady deterioration. 

Music is the product of the musician's talent and training; and music, through 
the media of high-fidelity recording, electrical transcription, and radio and 
television broadcasting, has an audience many times greater than it had 20 
years ago. But the individual musician who looks to music as a means of 
support is much worse off today than he was 20 years ago, or 10 years ago, 
or even last year—worse off, perhaps, than at any time in all history. 


Why musicians are depressed class 


Why is it that the musician is in such desperate straits today, when most 
people are making more money and more people are able to hear more and 
better music, than ever before? There are two chief reasons: 

One is technical in nature. Progressively, during the past 25 or 30 years, the 
advances in communications techniques have accumulated until now the musical 
output of a single musician or a single band or orchestra can be heard simul- 
taneously by millions and millions of people. Or if recorded, it can be heard 
over and over again by millions and millions of people. 

The very same advances in technology that have made it more possible for 
a growing audience to hear music, have made it less possible for musicians as 
a class to earn their livings by playing music. 

The other reason is political, and is related to Federal tax policy. As a war- 
emergency means of raising revenue and sopping up “excess purchasing power,” 
the Government placed a tax on all eating and drinking places that provided 
entertainment for their patrons, or allowed the patrons themselves to dance or 
sing. This so-called cabaret tax was established at 30 percent as of April 1, 
1944, at the same time the admissions tax (to theaters, movie houses, ete.) was 
established at 20 percent. The effects of the 30 percent tax rate were so dis- 
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astrous that it was quickly reduced to 20 percent in line with the admissions 
tax, jut in 1954, when the tax ‘on admissions was reduced to 10 percent, 
and long after the emergency was over the war-emergency tax on cabarets was 
left at 20 percent, where it still stands today. 

These technical changes and the 20 percent tax have cost musicians heavily 
in terms of job possibilities. Few people realize how great these losses have 
been or appreciate how impoverished and depressed the musician is today, 
right at a time when this country is at a new peak in economic activity and 
cultural interest. 





Job losses through technological change 


The first big blow dealt to musicians by technical progress came in the early 
thirties, when within a 3-year span more than 13,000 movie houses were wired for 
sound; the number of silent movie houses was reduced from 22,544 in 1929 to 
4.835 in 1982. 

Today few of us under 40 years of age can even remember the oldtime movie 
house, with its little group of musicians which so skillfully played on the 
emotions of the audience as the silent film unreeled. 

A few of the larger houses, probably not more than 250 to 300, continued for a 
few years longer to play vaudeville, or to put on a stage show along with the 
“talking” picture. Now, in all the eight or nine thousand theaters seating 500 
or more people, only 21 hire any musicians steadily 52 weeks a year. 

These drastic changes in the entertainment business—the passing of silent 
movies and vaudeville—caused a loss of about 25,000 jobs for musicians, most 
of them good jobs that provided regular employment. This number of lost jobs, 
in fact, was enough to take care of about 20,000 musicians on a 100 percent, 
full-time basis. 

The political factor, involving a Federal tax of 20 percent on all places classed 
as cabarets, has caused more job losses for musicians during the last 10 or 
12 years than all the technical factors combined. 
















Some job increases, as well as losses 

Technological change created some new jobs, as well as eliminating many 
old ones. 

Radio broadcasting, and later on television, were technical changes that 
helped to a very minor degree to offset technological job losses by creating new 
jobs for musicians. But the number of new jobs created was far less than 
the number of jobs already lost. 

By 1945, for example, there were 2,932 radio broadcasting staff jobs for musi- 
cians, all but about 400 of them being steady jobs 52 weeks a year. Advertising 
agencies and program sponsors provided an additional 5,976 “single engagement” 
jobs for men, and 175 jobs for leaders. But these jobs, like the 8,634 hours of 
work in recording in 1945 and the 10,344 hours of work in electrical transcrip- 
tion, took care of very few musicians on a full-time basis. 

Even these broadcasting jobs, moreover, were soon to suffer the attrition 
of further technical progress. Local programs, using local live talent, were 
increasingly replaced by network programs. Broadcasting networks, advertising 
agencies and program sponsors also discovered quickly the efficiency and cost- 
reducing power of transcribed sound. In New York in 1945, for example, radio 
station WOR was the only major network station that used recorded music and 
sketches for as much as 12 percent of its time; WEAF, WABC, and WJZ used 
recordings 3 percent or less of their time. By 1949 all these stations had in- 
creased greatly their use of recordings, to a point where approximately 20 per- 
cent of their combined time had been lost to live musicians, actors, and 
entertainers. 

These studies of network radio time were discontinued in 1949, but there 
is no doubt that recordings, electrical transcriptions, and film have taken a 
further heavy toll of “live” jobs in radio and television broadcasting. By 1954 
the number of staff jobs provided by radio and television broadcasting com- 
bined had dropped to 1,794. Jobs provided by advertising agencies and program 
sponsors (single engagement commercial work) had declined to 3,672 for 
leaders and men combined. 

This loss of regular staff jobs and of single engagement commercial jobs was 
by no means offset by an increase in employment in recording and transcription. 
Total hours of employment in recording were substantially higher at 18,167, 
but the number of hours of employment provided in electrical transcription 
had declined to 7,373. 
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By 1954, in fact, all the jobs available tv musicians in motion-picture produ 
tion, radio and television broadcasting, recording, and electrical transcription 
were no more than enough to provide full-time employment for 5,670 musicians 

Many, but not all, of these gains took place after 1940, and most of them were 
due to the same technological changes that had cost musicians the equivalent 
of some 20,000 full-time jobs, largely during the decade of the thirties 

There were a limited number of further job increases for musicians, chiefly 
during the postwar years. Income was high, and the great expansion in canned 
music and entertainment, through radio, television and the Juke boxes, had not 
killed the public’s interest in live entertainment. This is indicated by the in 
crease in the number of jobs available to tnusicians in theatrical entertainment 
of various sorts. There were fewer jobs in burlesque and vaudeville in 1954 
than there had been in 1945. But there were almost 1,600 jobs for musicians in 
dramatic and musical performances last year, against only 1,200 in 1045. 
And opera and ballet provided almost 1,000 jobs, against 300 in the earlier year 

Nor was the depressed condition of musicians in 1954 caused by any decline in 
public interest in fine, live music. In the 1{44-45 symphony season there were 
jobs for 2,498 musicians in major symphony orchestras. By the 1953 54 season 
the number of such jobs had increased te 6,647. In secondary symphonies, which 
have no regular contracts with their musicians and which employ both paid and 
unpaid musicians, the number of paid jobs had increased from 4,090 in the 
1944-45 season, to 6.345 in the 1053-4 season 

This increase of jobs in opera and ballet, in dramatic and musical plays, and 
in symphony orchestras, indicates a keen and rising interest in performances by 
live musicians, actors, dancers and entertainers. This growing public demand 
in fact, created 7,500 new, part-time jobs for musicians between 1945 and 1054 

Many of these jobs, unfortunately, were seasonal in nature. All told, they 
were enough to take care of no more than an additional 1,500 musicians on a 
full-time basis. 

Although major symphony orchestras require the finest in musical talent and 
training, they have a regular season which averages only 22 weeks a year, and the 
summer season, for those orchestras that have a summer season, averages only 
8 weeks. 

Even in the major symphonies, moreover, the minimum wage scale for mu 
sicians is $89.02 per week, which is less than the average weekly wage in metal 
or bituminous coal mining, crude petroleum production, contract construction, or 
in many of our durable goods manufacturing industries such as automobiles 
Most of the major symphonies and orchestras themselves operate each year at a 
deficit, which is met by endowment funds, contributions, etc. Thirteen of the 
thirty-three major orchestras in Canada and the United States benefit from gov 
ernmental appropriations, either by municipal grants and/or city and county 
taxes. 

Forty percent job decline since 1930 

Summed up, this survey of job opportunities for musicians in 1954 simply state 
that all available jobs (and most of them were part-time jobs) were no mor 
than enough to provide full-time employment for about 59,000 musicians. Ey» 
pressed in man-years, so that the relative importance of various sources 
employment can be compared, these employment opportunities were located as 
follows: 


TaBLe I1—Man-years* of work available for musicians in 1954 


Man-years 


In places subject to 20 percent cabaret tax in 1954 26, 865 
In places not subject to 20 percent cabaret tax in 1954 32, 049 
POG Ge TOROTMIOR.. okiicinccmncnnmnncedes 3.940 
Symphony orchestras___....__.__--~-- A es 2, 800 
pune Se a a ss bk Ltt tbe : Lockie 
Recording and electrical transcription____.________________- Piet aa) S800 
Motion picture production____.......________- Jee Hh 600 
es ee Oe ee ho hk itd le 400 
nn I el Jing _ 1,890 

IN I ne eetiemnen nna cb ewes sneonnnne ciate. Maree 
aN Iasi spo eet ence mencs acini aidivap ts anion i a cach etal 58, 914 


1 Work for 1 musician 1 year. 
76803—-56——6 
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From this statement of current employment of musicians, the gains and losses 
described above can be subtracted and added respectively, to obtain a close 
approximation of employment conditions in 1940 and 1930: 


TABLE II.—Changes in employment of musicians, 1930-54 


VWan-years 
Jobs available in 1954__ Pisaee a : 59, 000 


Gains, 1940—54 (subtract) : 
Due to technical changes (new jobs in broadcasting, transcrip- 
en See ee ee a Unwtt) 3, 500 
Due to higher consumer income (more jobs in symphony orches- 
tras, opera and ballet, and theatrical) _—___~ out | a ee 
Losses. 1940-54 (add): In 20-percent places__ 25, 000 


Jobe avananee in 1090... ee ae EN | eo eo 
Losses, 1980-40 (add): Due to technical changes (loss of jobs when 
silent theaters were wired for sound, and in vaudeville) Z : 20, 000 


motel... ne : wt: ; Ee Fh fe a pe Bae F 99, 000 
Jobs available in 1930 


There have been, of course, other changes in the employment of musicians, which 
it has been impossible (and we believe unnecessary) to document during the 
course of this study. The increasing use of European artists in recording, for 
exaniple, is a practice Causing concern for American recording artists, but having 
little weight in a balance sheet of total employment. Places serving food and 
beverages but not subject to the 20 percent cabaret tax are an important source of 
employment for musicians, and a study of their employment practices in the past 
has been beyond the limitations of this survey. Even the gains and losses dis- 
cussed here, particularly those reflecting technological factors and changes in 
consumer income, cannot be allocated so exactly to specific periods as we have 
done above. 

But these gains and losses have been the main ones; and the validity of this 
description is convincingly shown below, where these full-time job opportunities 
are related to other information on the number of musicians, and the extent to 
which they are able to find (or fail to find) full-time employment. If in this 
accounting we have ignored any areas where the musician has made small gains, 
this has apparently been offset by the conservative policy we have followed in 
estimating current employment opportunities, and the losses musicians have 
experienced since 1930. It is no overstatement : 

To describe the increasing burden of hardship on musicians in terms of a 
40 percent job loss during the past 25 years ; 
To point out that an increasing number of musicians has experienced, in 
addition, a progressive erosion of their real standard of living; and 
To assign the responsibility for these hardships almost equally to tech- 
nological change on the one hand, and Federal tax policy on the other. 
Active musicians are less active now 

So far we have described what has happened to jobs for musicians. 
now to see what has happened to musicians. 

There are always some musicians who, because of age or infirmity, have 
abandoned instrumental activity on a commercial basis. A limited number of 
musicians become copyists or arrangers. Some confine their instrumental talent 
to the training of others, as music teachers. Still others who have had musical 
interests and training seek nonmusical occupations as a means of livelihood. 

All of these are excluded, for the time being, in order to consider the position 
of the active musician, who plays for pay. 

The active musician may play much, or he may play little. He may play in 
a symphony orchestra, or in a dance band, or in a cabaret. He may work in an 
office or a factory during the day, and play in the evening; or his wife may work. 
His earnings as a musician may be large or small. But whatever his personal 
circumstance, we count him here as an active musician if he earns anything 
at all as an instrumentatist or leader. 


It is time 
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In this sense of the word “active,” it is possible to describe the condition 
of musicians in terms of membership in the American Federation of Musicians 






































TABLE III.—Active musicians, 1930-54 


This decline in the number of active musicians during the last 14 years, in 
terms of total membership, is shocking. It is extremely persuasive evidence that 
the 20 percent cabaret tax, exerting its added pressures to previous technological 
losses, has been a straw to break the musician's back, or at least to drive him 
permanently out ofthe profession of music. Sut this decline in the relative 
number of active musicians, particularly since the absolute number of active 
musicians has shown a small gain, merely raises another more important ques 
tion : 

How active are these “active” musicians now, in comparison with their activity 
in earlier periods? 

The answer to this question is even more distressing : 


~~ 


TABLE IV.—Activity of “active” musicians, 1930 


Active more than 50 percent of their time 


Number of musicians 98, OO rf ® 
Extent of activity (percent of full-time activity 7 0 
Equivalent full-time jobs, man-years.__. 95, 000 67. OOK 
Active less than 50 percent of their time: 
Number of musicians 10, 004 26, OX 42, On 
Extent of activity (percent of full-time activity 45 a8 5 
Equivalent full-time jobs, man-years 4, OOO 12. Ove " 
Total: 
Number of musicians -- 108, 00 102, OOM 125, On 
Extent of activity (percent of full-time activity ; 92 78 ‘7 
Equivalent full-time jobs, man-years___. : 99, 000 79, OO OO 


To describe the decline in activity of musicians as instrumentalists and leaders, 
the “active” musicians have been divided into two groups, depending on whether 
their musical activity accounts for more or less than 50 percent of their working 
time. There has been— 

A steady decline in the rate of activity for all these active musicians; and 

A steady increase, both relative and absolute, in the number of active 
musicians who work at musical activities whose musical activity is less tha: 
50 percent of full time. 

This separation also allows a comparison with census data, since anyone 
earning more than 50 percent of his livelihood as a musician would be classified 
as such by the Bureau. The Bureau of the Census makes no distinction between 
“musicians” and “music teachers”; but it does distinguish between males and 
females. The comparison is as follows: 


TasLE V.—Comparison ivith census data 


Number of members spending more than 50 percent of their 


time as leaders or instrumentalists___ 98, 000 7H, OOK g3. 000 
Number of musicians and music teachers, Bureau of the 
Census: 
Males aah - 8H, 000 69, 000 76, 000 
Females... _- 7 ; cay 80, 000 59. 000 78, 000 


| 1 1950. 
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Inactive Musicians More Inactive 

The inactive musicians, who receive no pay for acting as instrumentalists or 
leaders, include music teachers, copyists, arrangers and retired musicians on the 
one hand, and those who earn their livelihood entirely from nonmusical occupa- 
tions on the other. Changes in the absolute and relative number of inactive 
members are shown below. The very sharp increase during the last 15 years in 
the number of musicians who have stopped playing altogether, and who make 
their living entirely at nonmusical occupations, shows the impact of the job 
losses described above. 


TABLE V1I.—/nactive musicians, 1930-54 


1930 1y40 1954 

Membership, A. F. of M - : 139, 000 134, 000 252, vO 
Number of members who are retired, or are music teachers, 

arrangers, etc. . 7, 000 18, 000 39, 000 

Percent of total members 12.2 13.4 15. 5 
Number of members spending all their time at nonmusical 

occupations 14, 000 14, 000 SS, 000 

Percent of total membership 10. 1 10. 4 3A. | 


Earnings of members low 


Development of the past 25 years, by reducing job opportunities, have reduced 
the earnings potentials of musicians. In the 20 percent places since 1943 there 
has also been a loss of hours per day, as proprietors have tried to reduce their 
tax liability. This has had a further depressing effect on the income of musi- 
cians Who have been able to maintain their employment in these establishments. 

Our questionnaire to individual members provided information about average 
earnings, as follows: 

(1) For the musicians reporting no earnings except those as a leader or 
instrumentalist, average earnings in 1954 were $3,454.11. 

(2) For the musicians who supplemented their instrumental earnings by out- 
side activities, total average earnings in 1954 were $5,065.21, of which only 
$1,786.13 were derived from activities as a leader or instrumentalist. 

This comparison shows plainly the economic pressure which is causing musi- 
cians to migrate in increasing numbers away from their own profession, chiefly 
into nonmusical occupations. 

The conclusion that the average earnings for musicians who have no other 
source of income are in the neighborhood of $3,500 annually is supported by 
information from other sources. 

(1) The census report for 1950, for example, shows a median income for males 
(most of the males in the census grouping of musicians and music teachers were 
musicians) of $3,189. The median income in our own sampling was lower than 
the average, so that an average income for musicians of around $3,500 in 1954 is 
entirely consistent with this census information. 

(2) The 1954 survey of employment conducted by the American Federation 
of Musicians lists a number of jobs, providing information about the number of 
musicians filling them and their total earnings. The following table shows the 
average annual earnings for the musicians ‘filling these jobs, arranged in de- 
scending order of magnitude of average earnings. The fact that 25,864 part-time 
jobs are listed, and that only 2,083 of these jobs provide earnings of more than 
$3,000 a year to the musicians who hold them, speaks for itself. 
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TaBLE VII.—J058 classified according to the annual income they provide, 1954’ 


ype of jot 
Movies, Hollywood, major studios, contract ts ‘ 
Radio, stall employment (S)-52 week ma. 19 
Novir Hollywood, major studios, contract un 
elevision, staff employment (40-49 week ‘ 
Radio, statf employment (40-49 weeks 
vision, staff employment (50-52 week ' ‘(is 4 

Burlesq : , 
Organ, theatrical s 

Symphony, major, regular season " ‘ 
ramat ind musica . aM. 68 
Radio, single engagement commercial ' SY2. i 
Radio, staff employment (30-39 weeks ‘ $15, 89 
Vaudeville and presentation 

clevision, single engagement commercial 2, SAS S 
lelevision, staff employment (less than 30 weeks 
Oper nd ballet ’ s. oY 
Radio, staff employment (less than 30 weeks ' ' 
relevision, staff employment (30-39 weeks 

“wr phony, secondary ( ‘ Sis. Ws 
Symphony, major, summer season 

Movies, Liollywood, major studios, noncontract . 

Movies, New York City sf ss 
Movies, other than Hollywood and New Yor! n2 2s. ¥2 


From A. F. of M. Employment Survey 


Employment and earnings in 20 percent and other places 

In the previous discussion we have made two important distinctions: 

(a) For active musicians, between those earning more than 50 percent 
of their living as instrumentalists or leaders, and those who earn less 

(bd) For employment opportunities, between places subject to the 20 per- 
cent cabaret tax, and all other forms of instrumental activity. 

The importance of 20 percent places, both for employment and for earnings, 
is emphasized again in the following table, where these two types of distinction 
are combined for purposes of comparison. There are approximately 125,000 
musicians who are active (earning something, however little, as an instrumental- 
ist or leader). The following table shows how many of these active musicians 
earn more or less than 50 percent of their living as instrumentalists or leaders, 
and where they earn it. 


TABLE VIII.—Earnings of active musicians, 1954 


As i 
Ir a ' El 
Earning more than 50 percent of their living as musiciar 
Number of musicians ‘ 2 41.911 
Total earnings (000's $141,310 $142. 496 
Average earnings 33, 454 $5, 400 
Earning less than 50 percent of their living as musicians 
Number of musicians 13. 429 mm Oy 
Total earnings (000’s $23, ON4 $4474 
Average earnings $1. TRE $1. 543 
lotal, all active musicians 
Number of musicians 54, 371 70, 905 
Total earnings (000's) _- $165, 294 $187, 239 
Average earnings . $3. 042 2 641 


Tax Philosophy and the Economics of Culture 

Federal tax policy is now under review, with regard to its impact on the 
Nation’s stability and long-term growth. Spearheading the accumulation of 
information and the evolution of tax philosophy is the Joint Committee on the 
Economie Report, which serves both branches of the Congress. As a “team 
captain” assigned to explore the impact of excise taxes, and to present the results 
in public hearings to the Special Tax Committee of the Joint Committee, Mr. 
Zelomek has cited this case history of musicians as an important illustration 
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both of the economics of culture, and of the obstacles tax policy sometimes raises 
to long-term development. 

What part does the musician have in this country’s further growth? 

It is not necessary to cite our own opinion alone in answer to this question. 
Prof. Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard University, one of the leading economists, in 
his own report to the Joint Committee, expressed a viewpoint that agrees with 
our own: 


“* * * We place too much stress on brick, mortar, and machines when we 
plan for long-term growth. * * * Have we not by now reached in the United 
States a degree of plenty. with respect to the physical necessities which would 
permit greater attention to education, health, recreation, and the necessary, 
varied range of cultural activity in general? * * * 20 years hence* * * a larger 
proportion of our population should be teachers, doctors, musicians, actors, 
artists, and leaders in recreational, youth, and community activities.” 

Music is a major element of the Nation’s cultural life, and to have music we 
must have musicians. To have fine music, we must have fine musicians. And 
to have fine musicians, we must have an economic breeding ground for musicians 
of all kinds. 

The musician holds the same relation to the Nation’s cultural health as the 
farmer holds to the Nation’s economic health. When the farmer was depressed 
by economic changes, the Nation, through the Federal Government, gave him 
help, and still does. But in a period during which the musician has been de- 
pressed by technological changes, his economic position has been further impaired 
by the 20 percent tax on music, dancing and entertainment. 

Mr. Kaiser. This study reveals in detail the true, and very sorry 
economic plight of music and musicians in our country. The sum- 
mary presents compelling arguments for the enactment of the bills 
before you. 

In this oral presentation I shall be able to touch on only a few of 
the significant findings of the economic study as set forth in the 
summary. 

The Federation of Musicians numbers some 252,000 member instru- 
mentalists. While most occupational groups have enjoyed a great 
expansion of job opportunities since 1930, musicians have suffered a 
40 percent job loss. There were enough jobs in 1930 to provide full- 
time employment for 99,000 instrumentalists; this declined to 79,000 
in 1940 and 59,000 in 1954. 

The survey traces this unhappy loss to two direct causes: The 
massive use of mechanical recordings and a misguided Federal tax 
policy; the continued imposition of the wartime 20 percent so-called 
cabaret tax which rears an impossible barrier to dine-dance employ- 
ment of musicians or other entertainers. 

As a result of these employment losses, most musicians can find only 
part-time work as instrumentalists. Indeed, the economic survey to 
which I refer reveals that today less than one-third of our members 
now earn all or most of their livelihood in their chosen profession. 

And the earnings of those who still can follow their profession are 
depressingly low. For those who worked solely as leaders or instru- 
mentalists in 1954, the average earnings were $3,454. 

Needless to say, this alarming decline of work opportunity and earn- 
ing capacity has been absor bing the total attention, energy, and re- 
sources of the American Federation of Musicians. 

It has vigorously sought by collective bargaining and within the 
severe and unfair limitations imposed by the Lea and Taft-Hartley 
Acts, to maximize the employ ment of live musicians. 

Additionally, in 1947, President Petrillo founded the great live 
music project which today, under the trusteeship of the recording in- 
dustries, ranks as the largest single employer of live musicians. 
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For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, this project known as the 
Music Performance Trust Funds, spent $2,800,000 for the employment 
of musicians in free nonadmission performances wholly dedicated to 
public service. 

Finally, as doubtless you know, it is seeking in this session of Con 
gress relief from the 20 percent cabaret tax and to that end is support 
ing adoption of H. R. 8463 and companion biils. 

But the inherent nature of the problem and its magnitude and com 
plexity prevent its effective resolution by the activities of the federa 
tion, or of any other private group or groups, without the sympathetic 
and active “encouragement” and “concern” of the Government. 

Moreover, the Government has a clear responsibility in this field for 
reasons that transcend the economic plight of musicians and other 
artists. 

As you, Mr. Chairman, so aptly phrased it in your speech to the 
Senate on March 12, 

The arts provide the wellspring and the pipelines for our Nation's cultura! 
growth * * * Our cultural resources should be fostered and developed for 
the enrichment of all. Are we in America going to continue to be as profligate 
or as blindly inconsiderate about our cultural resources as we were in the past 
about our great forests and deep rich soil? 

The long drought of economic insecurity for the arts in America has spread 
an esthetic dust bowl across many of our States * * * Plans need to be de 
veloped by farsighted statesmen, with the assistance of professional advice, for 
the protection and nurturing of the arts. We must remember that the creative 
achievements of a nation’s arts are the most enduring products of its civilization 


It is the earnest desire of Mr. Petrillo and the 252,000 instru 
mentalists for whom he speaks that the 84th Congress will see fit 
to grant the recognition and aid that music and the arts must have 
at the Federal level if they are to survive as cornerstones of our 
civilization. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much for your very interest- 
ing statemest. 

Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. Thank you, too. 

I believe you have made a very effective statement. 

Mr. Katser. Thank you. 

Mr. Epetstern. Mr. John Brownlee, president of the American 
Guild of Musical Artists. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. Brownlee, will you identify yourself, 
please, for the record? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BROWNLEE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN GUILD 
OF MUSICAL ARTISTS 


Mr. Browntee. Mr. Chairman, I am John Brownlee, president 
of the American Guild of Musician Artists. 

I would like to say, sir, at the outset, it gives me great pleasure to 
be here and accept your invitation. 

I feel that this proposed establishment of a Federal Commission 
on the Arts as contained in these various bills is a most encouraging 
step in the right direction towards recognition by the Government 
of the United States, that the arts play an important and vital role 
in the life of our country. 
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By now, it is also self-evident that the cultural and artistic life 
and welfare of a great nation can play an enormously important role 
in international affairs. For the purposes of goodwill and public 
relations, with the ever-increasing cold war of propaganda, its value 
is immeasurable. 

The prime purpose of these bills, as I see it, is to help create a 
healthy atmosphere by Government recognition and backing, in which 
the various arts can be allowed to develop and grow. Properly nur- 
tured like this in the domestic field, there will be an ever-increasing 
supply for export purposes. 

As I have been actively performing in opera at the Metropolitan 
and elsewhere for the past 20 years, and being president of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Musical Artists, with jurisdiction over the complete 
field of opera and concert and ballet throughout the country, I think 
[ am in a position to speak feelingly on the situation of opera in 
veneral. 

[ am sorry to say I think it is deplorable. Right here in this, the 
wealthiest city in the world, we have the Metropolit: in just complet- 
ing a season of 22 weeks; and going heavily into debt; City Center 
is also completing a curtailed season of 3 weeks, and has been strug- 
vling for existence. 

It would be a crime, to my way of thinking, if this company were 
to fail, as there is a vital need for such a company. Outside of New 
York we find San Francisco and Chicago each doing a season of 6 
to 8 weeks. 

Considering our population, the great size and wealth of our coun- 
try, that does not seem to be a great achievement, but as it is all 
accomplished by the devotion and initiative of private citizens, willing 
to keep up the economical struggle for the love of opera, it is some- 
thing of which to be proud. It is also high time I think for Govern- 
ment recognition and support. 

In recent years, there has been a tremendous growth and interest 
in the educational field of opera. Workshops are fluorishing in State 
universities, colleges, and private schools throughout the country. 
At a recent conference, held here in New York, under the auspices of 
the National Council of the Metropolitan, it was announced that over 
500 such groups are now registered with the Central Services of this 
organization. 

This is a most healthy and splendid development, something to be 
encouraged, but it also poses a problem, one of great responsibility. 

With the educational field turning out youngsters, actually by the 
thousands, we must ask ourselves the vital question where do all these 
young singers go, with stars in their eyes, to carry on the profession 
they have chosen in opera. 

We can see from the situation I have already outlined, that the 
major opera companies can only absorb a limited number—their ver y 
existence obliges them to rely mostly upon seasoned and experienced 
artists, and with a constantly ch: anging repertoire over a short period, 
there is just not time enough to train many young singers. 

A certain number go abroad seeking that precious experience, others 
pick up whatever they can here. The opportunities being all to few, 
we find a vast number of these young people settling down to a life 
of disillusionment, wondering whatever happened to their dreams 
of a career in opera 
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With our high standards of living, which means high labor costs, 
most of the old touring companies are being forced out of business 
These companies supplied opera to the many cities and towns not 
within reach of the major companies, and at one time did a fluorishing 
business. 

To take up the lack of performances in many of these centers, there 
is developing, I am glad to say, a trend to fill in with local companies 
we have already established companies in New Orleans, San Antonio, 
Fort Worth, Baltimore, Seattle, Tulsa, and new ones coming alo ‘’ 
in Houston, Boston, Denver, and Los Angeles. 

To my mind, this is a most significant and exciting development— | 
hope to see companies such as these developing in all important ce) 
ters throughout the country. 

Here is a field, in its embryo, in which the Government could be of 
tremendous help right now. ‘The initiative and courage is there, it 
is worthy of every support. 

The many summer festivals throughout the country would be 
greatly stimulated to carry on, and I venture to say, that the founda 
tions would more readily support these enterprises financially, if there 
was assurance of Government blessing. 

I can also well imagine what a tremendous uplift, morally, all these 
pioneers in the field would get from the knowledge that a Federal 
Advisory Committee on the Arts was in formation, and that a depart 
ment of Government was interested in their welfare. s 

So, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
may I say personally, how very enthusiastic I feel about the creation 
of a Federal Advisory Committee on the Arts, as I can see in it a 
stepping stone to a great artistic development for our country. 

Speaking as president of the American Guild of Musical Artists, 1 
wish to assure you, sir, of the wholehearted support of our membership, 
and the willingness to be of any assistance possible. Please do not 
hesitate to call on us. 

We are convinced that the bills now before the Congress will encour 
age and stimulate the artistic and cultural life of our country, and 
urge that this legislation be favorably considered and enacted as soon 
as possible. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed for your very in 
teresting and very helpful statement. 

Mr. Brown ter. Thank you. 

Chairman LeuMman. Senator Murray. 

Senator Murray. I appreciate your statement a I am sorry to 
hear your remarks with reference to the opera in New York. T re 
member being here way back in the latter part of ‘the Gay Nineties 
when the opera here was the most important thing, I think, that con 
cerned the people of the great city of New York. 

Mr. Brownter. It still j is, sir, but it is havi ing an awful struggle to 
keep going. 

Senator Murray. Those were the horse-and-buggy days and it was 
very wonderful to stand out in front of the opera and see the carriages 

taking the people home from the opera, so I am sorry to hear that the 
opera is not doing better. 

Mr. Brownier. Well, it should be doing better and with longer 
seasons. 
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Chairman Leuman. I want to say that Senator Murray is not only 
a great Senator but he has been one of the most loyal and devoted 
opera goers that we have in the Senate or any where else, as a matter 
of fact. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown er. I wish we had more of his like, sir, if I may say so. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Epetstrern. Mr. Clarence Derwent, who is an artist and actor 
who has a matinee today. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE DERWENT, REPRESENTING 
THE THEATER 


Mr. Derwent. My name is Clarence Derwent. I was formerly 
president of Actors Equity Association for 6 years, and I am now 
president of the American National Theater Academy commonly 
known as ANTA. 

I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

My sole object in being here is to endorse wholeheartedly the provi- 
sions of this bill, because I feel that governmental acknowledgment 
and recognition of the arts is long overdue. 

My special interest is the living theater, in which I have recently 
passed my first half century. 

I was Jighting some 35 years ago in England with Bernard Shaw 
and Granville Barker for a national theater, and I am still vigorously 
engaged in fighting for a national theater in this country, because, if 
I may say so, Senator, I feel I am naive enough to believe that what 
the world’s monarchs and dictators, statesmen and politicians, and 
even its admirals and generals, have so far failed to achieve, one day 
the artists of this world, by virtue of the fact that they alone speak 
2 common language, the language of art, a language far more uni- 
versal than any Esperanto can ever hope to be, may lead us along the 
golden path of peace toward that great ideal of world harmony which 
was so eloquently advocated and so valiantly fought for by the late 
Mr. Wendell Willkie. 

And if and when, sir, that day arrives, I feel that the living theater 
mast be in the vanguard of the procession, but it can only be if in the 
interim it has received national and international recognition as an 
integral part of the cultural life of all civilized nations, as indis- 
pensable to the entire spiritual growth of the citizen as is the hospital 
for his bodily care or the library for his mental development. 

And only then I feel will the theater be able to resume its position 
among its sister arts, a position of dignity and distinction which it 
unquestionably occupied in days of yore, and which in my humble 
opinion it should never have abdicated. 

For these reasons, I wholly endorse the provisions of this bill. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 

No questions, Senator Murray ? 

Senator Murray. No. I think you have made a very fine state- 
ment and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Epetstery. Mr. Howard Lindsay, the playwright and producer. 

Chairman Lenman. Very glad indeed to see you again. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD LINDSAY, REPRESENTING THE THEATER 


Mr. Linpsay. As you have just heard, my name is Howard Lindsay 
and I work in the theater. I even hold a number of offices in various 
associations and guilds and service companies but I shall not mention 
them because I am not representing any of them here today. 

I am just speaking personally. 

Chairman Soaanan I think we know most, or at least some of those 
interests that you have had. 

Mr. Lrypsay. I would like to call your attention to this: that when 
the President in his message to the Congress mentioned the Federal 
Government’s interest in arts, you have no idea of the excitement 
that ran through the artistic circles in America, although the testi 
mony I have heard so far today seems to have gone far beyond the 
present purposes of the bill that is before you. 

Now the bill that is before you is a rather, I think, innocuous one, 
but it does something. 

It does not put the Federal Government clearly in this position, 
that it recognizes there is such a thing as American art, and there are 
such people as American artists. 

And you know that would make us very happy, I mean if we had 
this official recognition, we would be very pleased indeed. 

Now, I know there are other forms of recognition, the Commission 
on Fine Arts, but in the phrasing of this particular bill it speaks of 
people who have knowledge and experience in the arts, and I think that 
clearly implies people who earn their living in the arts, and to me 
that is of great significance. 

In this system of ours of free enterprise, or to use a phrase of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s which means the same thing but is a little more 
applicable to the people in the arts, “we live in a system of competitive 
ceilings.” 

And so, when you speak of getting advice from people who have 
knowledge and experience in the arts, I think the presumption is that 
you are going to the people who have earned their living in the arts. 

Now, if 1 were to want advice upon the form at least of a piece of 
legislation, I would go to a lawyer or, astonishingly enough, even to a 
legislator, because I think they have the experience and the knowledge 
which would guide them. 

And so the fact that you just turn to us for advice, there is nothing 
mandatory as I see it in this bill. 

Nobody has to accept our advice. No part of the Government, no 
official of the Government, no department, but that they turn to us 
and ask for our advice give us a standing in our own eyes and a self- 
respect that is important to us. 

When I was in school as a young, very young man, a very young 
boy as a matter of fact, the Congress was concerning itself “on ‘u 
piece of legislation which has had ‘great benefits for me and I refer to 
the copyright law, and this present bill that is before you again, I 
think, is not for the benefit of these men and women who are : appearing 
before you today, and this note has been sounded before, but it is for 
the school children who are going to grammar school or grade school 
in Montana or New York or Oregon or Louisiana or North Carolina. 
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This can give the American artist a sense of recognition and a sense 
of self-respect that in the vigor of our present achievements in art | 
think we well! deserve. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much indeed for coming. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epetsretn. Mr. Robert Preston, the Actors Equity Association. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT PRESTON, ACTORS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Preston. You are in receipt, Senator, I think of a wire in reply 
to your telegram from the president of our association, Mr. Ralph 
Bellamy. 

He probably says he regrets having to send me in his place. 

Chairman LeuMan. We are very glad indeed that you were able to 
come. 

We will put the telegram in the record. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 

New York, N. Y., April 12, 1956. 
Senator Hersert LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


secause of Ralph Bellamy’s absence from city will designate Robert Preston 
to speak in his behalf at hearing this Saturday on Fine Arts Commission bill. 


Actors EQUITY ASSOCIATION, 
ANGUS DUNCAN. 

Mr. Preston. For the record my name is Robert Preston. I am an 
actor and a member of the Governing Council of Actors Equity Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Murray, I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the opportunity to appear before you on behalf of the 
10,000 actors, dancers, singers and chorus who comprise the member- 
ship of actors equity. 

We support Senate bill 3419. It is encouraging to us that such a 
bill has been put forth at a time when you consider that the working 
hours of the working week are being shortened and also at the time 
when we are told that by 1975 that “there will be an increase in our 
population of some 12 million plus in the adult segment of the popula- 
tion alone. 

That the Federal Government should recognize for the first time 
all the arts and to seek for a channel of communication between the 
Government and the arts seems to us an important service not only 
to ourselves but to the culture and the heritage that every citizen of 
the United States shares. 

As has been said before me and excellently well by Mr. Schnitzer 
and others I am sure, but we feel it bears repetition, all of the other 
great governments of the world have realized the importance of the 
arts, not only as a matter of home culture but as a worldwide force. 

And their support of the arts is a matter of record. 

It is known to all and known to us all. 

Their peoples are quick to admit our technological ability, but when 
* comes to the matter of cultural background, well that is something 
else again. 
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Even our good friends abroad seem to feel that we have no true 
appreciation ‘for the arts. 

After all, our Government offers no program of recognition that 
they can see, whereas their own is in complete evidence around them 
at all times. 

But we forsee, with the possibility of this bill passing into law, a 
change in their attitudes as concerns us, a time when we need no longer 
take a back seat in our own cultural endeavors 

The recognition and the support of the Federal Government is no 
small thing by virtue of the very fact that the Federal Government, 
by formally recognizing the arts, would provide encouragement. not 
only to all of us ‘who are engaged in artistic pursuits but we feel to 
State and municipal governments and to the private citizens as well 
to actively support the arts. 

Actors Equity Association believes that this country is on the 
threshhold of vigorous theater activity to the point where the profes: 
sional theater would no longer be synonymous just with Broadway 
but with the entire Nation, and to this end we have very recently es- 
established within our own administrative setup a department 
theater promotion. 

The Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts as set forth in Senate 
bill 3419 would provide invaluable assistance to the theater, and if | 
may be allowed to say, to all the arts, certainly the members of the 
Commission would find their work interesting not only but more 
important, necessary to the cultural growth of the United States. 

We, the Actors Equity Association, request a favorable report on 
this bill and pray for its passage into law. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much, and you may say to Mr. 
Ralph Bellamy that in the opinion of this committee Actors Equity 
has been well represented by you. 

Mr. Preston. He gets the part. 

Mr. Epexsters. Dr. Howard Conant, representing the Committee 
on Art Education of the Museum of Modern Art, in place of Mr. 
Victor D’Amico. 

Mr. Conant. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD CONANT, REPRESENTING THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON ART EDUCATION, MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Mr. Conant. I would like to say first that the Committee on Art 
Education is a national organization of teachers of art, artists, and 
people interested in art education which is sponsored by the Museum 
of Modern Art but not necessarily a committee of the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

I have a brief prepared statement I would like to read plus a por- 
tion of an accompanying letter which I will then submit. 

I, as council member of the Committee on Art Education, and elected 
representative of its council and 1,200 members, wish to say that we 
heartily support, in substance, the Senate bill 3419 introduced by 
Senators Lehman, Ives, Murray and Douglas recommending the es- 

tablishment in the Department of Health, Education, and Labor of a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts which would study and 
recommend to the Congress plans to encourage the performance, 
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ractice, and appreciation of the arts, and upon request, advise those 
‘ederal departments and agencies which administer, or have under 
consideration, art programs. 

We feel that this bill is of historic significance, not only to the field 
of the arts, but to all of America’s cultural life. We believe further 
that it comes at the most important time in world affairs when the 
relationships between people of all nations need to be strengthened 
as never before. 

We regard this as a profound and wise recognition of the value of 
the arts because it has been long established that the arts provide a 
universal language of human understanding. 

We feel that there are serious omissions of several important areas 
of the arts, namely the crafts and industrial design; and further a 
most serious omission on the proposed Commission is a representative 
for art education covering the various areas of teaching from preschool 
through college and art school and including the adult amateur. 

We believe that the importance of the arts in American life and cul- 
ture is founded on the education of our youth. Unless this education 
is sound, the efforts of this bill may be futile. Representation on this 
Commission would be an encouragement of the inclusion and better- 
ment of art in all our schools and would help to establish art as the 
vital and integrating factor in general education which it can be. 

The Committee on Art Education, therefore, wishes to go on record 
as supporting this bill with the following recommendations : 

First, that the crafts and industrial design be included in the areas 
of painting, sculpture, and graphic arts. 

Second, that one of the representatives in the area of painting, 
sculpture, graphic arts, crafts, and industrial design be from the field 
of art education in the visual and plastic arts covering the various 
areas of teaching from preschool through college and art school and 
including the adult amateur. 

Now I would like to read a brief portion of a letter from a repre- 
sentative of the consulate general of the Republic of Indonesia which 
is addressed to me. 

This is in support of paragraph 2 of the testimony I have just given. 


I would like to take this opportunity to express to you my opinion that both 
our peoples can benefit from wider dissemination of knowledge of one another’s 
philosophy of life, development in art, science, culture, and custom and other 
human factors more profound and less superficial than the day-to-day events 
which often only darken the human horizon and lead to the formation of un- 
warranted and hasty judgments. 

We talked about art and its position in the framework of general information. 
To me, who has been associated for more than 6 years with the information work 
of a young State with an old cultural inheritance, it has become convincingly 
clear that information on art is able to reach all stratifications of the people, 
obtaining the evaluation it actually deserves. 

Because of its noncontroversial aspect, the distribution of cultural informa- 
tion has achieved good results and lasting good will among peoples everywhere. 

There is, happily, a general understanding of the importance and efficiency of 
spreading cultural information abroad. Having observed the work of your many 
information agencies here, in Pakistan and in Indonesia, I should like to take 
the liberty of giving you some brief comments. 

What I say must not be considered as advice but merely as a part of a friendly 
exchange of views designed to search for ways and means of bettering mutual 
understanding and strengthening appreciation of the faculties of our two peoples. 

I have in mind the broadening of your extensive work in information, particu- 
larly in relation to southeast Asia in general and Indonesia in particular. 
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In dealing with this matter, so close to my heart, I have been encouraged by 
the great success of some of your recent projects. A few of these are: the visit 
to southeast Asia of the Harlem Globetrotters; the United States participation 
in the Djakarta International Trade Fair ; the performances of Martha Graham's 


dance group; Miss Helen Keller's visit and Bob Matthias’ coaching of Indonesian 
athletics. 


Suffice it to say that these events have left an everlasting goowill in Indonesia. 
In connection with this, I feel that far-reaching and better results will be 
forthcoming if more emphasis is placed on the cultural and humanitarian aspects 
of your information than upon the political ones. You may be aware that the 
following facts must be taken into consideration as far as Indonesia is concerned : 
(a) Asmall number of people read publicity material ; 


(b) The reading public lives in urban areas, and comprises less than 30 per- 
cent of the population ; 


(c) The majority of the people (agrarian workers) live in villages (dessas) ; 
(d) Visual information therefore is popular and understandable ; 


(e) In general, there is not much “political sophistication” found among the 
people, except in urban areas where, as occurs in cities of other countries as 


well, the prevailing sentiments do not necessarily coincide with those in the 
villages. 


May I take the liberty of mentioning a few more projects which, I am sure 


can be realized within a reasonable period of time as a followup to the success- 
ful projects completed so far. These might be: 


(a) The introduction of some of your outstanding shows, both musical and 
dramatic ; 


(b) Goodwill tour of contemporary musicians (classical, jazz, clues, etc.) ; 
(ec) Exhibition of great modern American paintings and sculptures ; 

(d@) Exhibition showing American way of life (home, farm, school, church) ; 
(e) Exchange program of scientists, educators, artists and students ; 


(f) Popularizing the learning of the Bashsa Indonesia (Indonesian language) 
among American employees in Indonesia ; 


(g) Organizing expositions of American products, suitable for use or manu- 
facture in Indonesia. 


These and many other things can be taken into consideration. 

I hope that this brief summary may make a modest contribution to your 
endeavors to promote the better and lasting friendship between our peoples 
so necessary for the preservation of human dignity. 

Chairman Leuman. Thank you very much indeed, and I can assure 
you the committee will take cognizance of the suggestions which you 
have made in your testimony. 

Senator Murray. 

Senator Murray. I have no questions. 


Mr. Epetsretn. The next witness will be Miss Lillian Gish. 


STATEMENT OF MISS LILLIAN GISH, REPRESENTING THE THEATER 


Chairman Lenman. I am very glad indeed, Miss Gish, that you 
were able to come, and that I have the privilege of welcoming you. 

Miss Gisu. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Lenman. Of course, I have observed you, watched you, 
and listened to you for many, many years; and I think I can say that, 
in common with almost all the other people of this country, I have long 
been an admirer of yours and I very much appreciate your being here. 

Miss Gisn. Thank you. 

Senator Murray. I wish to be in accord with Senator Lehman and 
his observations. 

I am very pleased to meet you here. 

Miss Gisn. Thank you, sir. It is a very great privilege to be here 
and thank you for allowing me to raise my small voice, and I like 


to think that it is a personal voice although I am of course a member 
of Equity and several things. 
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I am here not as a member of any committee but just to speak for 
myself, having been in what is known now as show business since I 
was 5 years old, traveled back and forth, up and down this country, 
seen every little town and hamlet, and also having spent about 10 
years abroad, I think I have had the opportunity of comparing our 
country with others, and I want to thank you for your interest in the 
arts and the bill, but if you will forgive me for being greedy, I want 
much more. 

I would like to see a Secretary of Fine Arts in the President’s 
Cabinet, because our neighbor Canada has its Minister of Fine Arts. 
The French Government has looked after its Comedie Francaise since 
it was founded in 1680; the British Government is a patron of the arts. 

The increasing interest taken by Parliament in making Britain’s 
cultural heritage better known and more within the reach of all is 
expressed through the Arts Council, the British Film Institute, and 
the British Council. 

In 1950-51 the Government expenditure on promotion of the arts, 
included in which was the British Broadcasting Corp., was 
$81,998,000. 

In the spring of 1955, 1 million pounds was given for a new theater. 
Sweden with only 14 million population has a state theater in Stock- 
holm, Gothenburg, and Malmo. 

These excel in facilities for staging anything in this country, includ- 
ing Radio City Music Hall, that it has ever known. 

With a great influence on society of these media—motion picture, 
radio, television and the legitimate stage, all under the heading of 
entertainment for aesthetic purposes, our Nation should have a Secre- 
tary of Fine Arts in the President’s Cabinet. This would give dignity 
and importance to the theater which should be considered as one of the 
fine arts. 

Actually, the Government already makes use of all these theater 
channels to reach the public and it is time that it officially recognize 
theater as a means of cultural and educational development. 

We need a national theater like other cultured lands. In a democ- 
racy we do not want Government domination over any field, but we do 
need Government assistance which would help provide conditions 
under which theater art would flourish. 

We do not propose that Government invade the realm of private 
initiative and investment but, rather that it become a patron of the 
arts. 

The creative abilities of individuals must be kept free of Government 
control. But with Governmental assistance even if it is only by 
recognition through a national tribute to a fine play, script, telecast 
or film, it would at least establish a goal for which all could strive. 

You see, in this country if we have an outstanding artist like Hem- 
ingway, Pearl Buck, or several others, Sweden gives them the Nobel 
prize. 

We pin a blue ribbon on a dog if it is outstanding or we put an iron 
cross perhaps on a man’s breast if he kills several of his brothers, but 
we do nothing for a man or woman who adds to our cultural life and 
our beauty. 

For instance, the George Washington Bridge. They tell me when 
it opened that the President came up from Washington, the governors 
were there, the mayors were there, the bands were there but they had 
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forgotten the architect, and I think that is quite indicative of our atti- 
tude toward our artists in this country, because they are the only people 
without a court of appeals. 

If you travel through this Nation and see the cities coming up with- 
out any plan or any help or any court of appeals, you realize what a 
lack it is and how our nation could be beautitied. 

Washington, D. C., is a city with a plan, and look how beautiful it 
is. All our cities could be as beautiful. I think our architects are 
more abused perhaps than any other person because we do not seem 
to know who built Lever Bros. or who built George Washington Bridge 
or this building we are in or any of our buildings. 

And if you go as we did last summer to Austria, the little school- 
children will say, “Oh yes, that is Fisher Von Ehrlick’s building but 
come down the street and we will show you a better example of his 
work.” He lived I think 500 years ago. So we need a court of appeals 
for our people through the Nation when they want to cut trees down, 
say, ina lovely city, and there is no one to go to to stop it. 

There is no one for our painters, our sculptors to plead their case 
before. 

And while I think this bill will help and bring perhaps some recog- 
nition to this great group, and I believe in Washington you could find 
out what taxes they would pay to prove that perhaps we might be as 
important as the laboring man or the farmer, that our taxes might 
somehow be compared w ith those and the rest, that we are well worth 
representing. 

Mr. Sterling North has a most potent few words to say. He says: 


Actually there is very little in the way of inducement to attract young people 
to the arts, except the chance for self-expression. A prizefighter gets more 
publicity. A truckdriver is far better paid. In fact, survival in any of the arts 
has become so nearly impossible that, if the practitioner is not neurotic in the 
first place, he soon becomes so. 

What I fear is that many serious writers, painters, sculptors, composers, and 
other artists are throwing in the sponge. And who can blame them? Untested 
engineers today can name their salary months before they graduate. But I know 
novelists and good ones, who make less than half the going rate for the bartenders 
(in a nation which spends 10 times as much for liquor as it does for books.) 

What will this mean eventually to America’s vaunted culture can easily be 
visualized. In a robot world of push-button automatons, designed and controlled 
by engineers whose knowledge of the humanities consists of one semester of 
“engineering English,” we will have a population more materialistic than that of 
ancient Babylon. 

The typographer setting type for a volume of history, biography, or fiction may 
actually make more money than the man who wrote the book. 

At this point it would seem that our system of vaiues has reached an Alice 
in Wonderland absurdity only worthy of satire. 

We have said before and will say again that the expenditure of $40 billion a 
year on arms, and virtually nothing for the national culture these arms defend, 
is such a ludicrous perversion of logic and decency that we may well stand 
convicted before the bar of history. 

A nation is great only when the essence of its mind and spirit is great. We 
judge every ancient culture by its works of art—why should we not judge our- 
selves by the same standard? 

Furthermore, without the inspiration of great books, great paintings, and 
great music we may eventually find too late that empty hearts and empty heads 
are a poor bulwark against our mortal enemies. 


So I do think that we have reached a point where there is a great 
hunger in America. 


We already are having a kind of spiritual renaissance if you travel 
through the country and find in cities with 35,000 population 40 
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churches. I think now we need an intellectual advancement to meet 
this necessity and this hunger, and all artists I am sure will appreciate 
any help you give; and thank you. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much. 

Miss Gisu. Thank you, sir. 

And may I say that I went to see President Eisenhower 2 years ago 
about this and he admitted he thought that the arts needed help and 
proved that he believed it by his speech before Congress the following 
term when he said—lI believe the first time any President in America 
ever mentioned the arts—he said something should be done for them. 
So while this is nonpolitical, I do hope that whomever we have in 
future will share those views. 

And thank you for letting me be heard. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Kammerer. My name is H. L. Kammerer. 

I am a representative from the National Sculpture Society. 

If I may say so, all the statements so far have been very well pre- 
pared and all in favor of the bill, sir. 

I wonder, as we do have a limitation in time, would it be possible to 
hear a statement against the bill ? 

Chairman Lenman. You will be heard. 

We have a limitation on time but we will make every effort to hear 
you. 

’ Mr. Epetsrern. The next witness is Mme. Olga Koussevitsky, the 
widow of the famed conductor. 

Chairman Lenman. How do you do, Mme. Koussevitsky ? 

So glad that you are here today. You are appearing in a different 
role from that which I have known you. 

I have always known you at Tanglewood and at other places where 
artists meet. 

We are very happy that you will give us the benefit of your advice. 


STATEMENT OF MME. OLGA KOUSSEVITSKY, REPRESENTING THE 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Mme. Kovssevitsky. I welcome this occasion to testify in support 
of the bill. 

It is gratifying to attend these hearings, and I welcome the occasion 
to testify in support of the bill S. 3419 introduced in the Senate for 
the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

This is a major step and a significant moment in the lives of all who 
take to heart the welfare and longevity of the creative arts in this 
country, a step indeed which upholds and reaffirms the ideals of a 
great democracy. . 

When in 1946 Serge Koussevitsky said that art needs the support 
of the state, and that the state needs art for the purpose of fortifying 
oe completing its present structure, this was a declaration of his 

aith. 

Today the long view of my husband is nearing reality. 
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Senator Lehman’s statement and speech to the Senate of the United 
States on March 12, 1956, brings to close vision with remarkable 
insight and statemanship the support of the arts in this Government. 

At these hearings while the move to express the faith of one whose 
life was music and who served the cause of music in America during 
the last 25 years of his life, I wish to testify as an individual member 
of a community, a countless community of music lovers, one of many 
millions who form the board base, the worldwide platform of audi- 
ences to whom music is a spiritual experience that becomes deeper 
with the richness of years. 

I must mention, however, that for the past several years I have 
had a rewarding practical experience as a member of the board of 
the Koussevitsky Music Foundation, established and endowed by 
Serge Koussevitsky for the encouragement of composers and the 
growth of musical culture. 

1 learned to esteem the judgment and value the constructive advice 
of my fellow members on the board, all professional and creative 
artists. 

For this reason, I take special note of Senator Lehman’s recom- 
mendation that the art programs and activities sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment be developed with the assistance of professional advice for the 
protection and nurturing of the arts. 

This is a statement of importance and wisdom for the creative pro- 
fessional artists is truly the perennial source which nourishes the 
living tree of art. 

The reference made to individual initiative is another strong and 
positive point. Without any doubt, the private support of the arts 


will be enlivened and enhanced by the overall recognition and pro- 
tection given to the fine arts by the Federal State. 

Finally, yet most significantly, let me quote Senator Lehman’s sen- 
tence on the freedom of the arts: 


Art legislation is and should always be kept beyond the pale of domestic and 
party politics. 

The nonpartisan and nonpolitical approach to the arts bears evi- 
dence of farsighted statesmanship, and in the future will safeguard 
the arts within the clear channel of vital creative forces. 

Music, said Serge Koussevitsky, is a spiritual need because it bestows 
a spiritual power. 

If the creative achievements of a nation’s art are the most enduring 

roducts of its civilization, then we must strive to preserve the perfect 
faw of liberty of the creative spirit of man. 

I thank you for the privilege of testifying before so representative 
a group of people who have given so fully of their time, thought, 
experience and devotion to this historic and timely development i in 
the life of the arts in America. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much, Madame Koussevitsky, 
for your very fine and very helpful statement. 

Senator Murray. I wish to say you have made a very impressive 
statement and I have enjoyed hearing you. 

Madame Kovssevitsky. Thank you. 

Mr. Epestern. The next witness will be Ruthanna Boris, represent- 
ing the dance. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS RUTHANNA BORIS, REPRESENTING 
THE DANCE 


Miss Borts. My name is Ruthanna Boris. I am a ballet dancer. I 

have been with the Metropolitan Opera Co., I have been with the 
sallet Russe d’Monte Carlo; I have been associated with the New York 

City Center as a choreographer, I have served on the board of gov- 
ernors of AGMA and for the last few years have been concertizing 
with a small group of my own throughout the United States. 

I do not have a prepared statement and I am here as a private 
individual because I have a very strong feeling that this bill among 
the very tangible things that it can and I hope will accomplish, can do 
an intangible thing too. 

If I can give you a little background before I say what I think that 
is. in the course of oor ing through the States and meeting people in 
every walk of life in large cities and in very small towns, it has become 
increasingly apparent to me that the people of our country have a 
furtive interest in the arts on the whole rather than an encouragement 
to go out and see what they see and hear what they hear and enjoy it. 
And I feel that that is partially because there is no real recognition 
of the arts in the Government. 

If there were the recognition which this bill might provide, I feel 
that the people who are really trying all over the country to learn and 
to do things themselves, and they are, there are small groups of dancers 
all over the United States trying very hard to formulate little com- 
panies, to give local performances, to learn more than what they know 
and really to express themselves as dancers and as American dancers, 
not running off to Europe and bringing something back that is not 
implicit in their culture, they are actually trying to do it where they 
are but they feel discouraged and useless about ‘it, and I feel that if 
there were the kind of encouragement that this bill could give that 
the art of ballet would really thrive and become what it promises very 
much to be, one of the really American expressions in the field of art. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Epetsrern. Another representative of terpsichorean art, Mr. 
Frank Hobi. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK HOBI 


Mr. Host. For the record my name is Frank Hobi. I am a ballet 
dancer. I have been a member of all the major ballet companies in 
the United States and I am also on the board of governors of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists. 

May I say that I have always been a firm believer that dancers 
should be seen and not heard, but perhaps the time has come that we 
should speak up a little. 

I have toured all over the United States and Canada, I have gone 
with New York City Ballet to Europe, and it is very, very apparent, 
certainly to any dancer, that the Government should recognize the 
arts in the United States. 

We very often as individuals have been in a difficult position in 
Europe because of the attitude toward the artists, and while we were 
in some cases sent rather as a propaganda measure, we found it very 
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difficult to function in that area because of the lack of support of the 
consulates, et cetera. 

And rather than be repetitious, I think that many people that have 
already spoken for this bill have spoken much better than I possibly 
could, but I would just like to say that I think I speak for many, man) 
American dancers who would like to see a general encouragement i 
the arts in the States, and particularly in the field of ballet as that 
the field in which I operate. 

We are certainly for this bill. 

Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement 

Mr. Epersrery. Is Mr. Gilbert Miller here ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Epensrern. Is Mr. Mankiewicz here—or Mr. Lescaze? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Epetstrern. The next witness then will be Mr. Edwin Hughes, 
executive secretary of the National Music Council. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL 


Mr. Huenes. Thank you for the privilege of appearing here this 
morning. 

My name is Edwin Hughes. I am the executive secretary of the 
National Music Council, an organization consisting of 43 nationally 
active musical associations, which have a combine d individual men 
bership of over 800,000. 

The National Music Council is considered of such importance in 
its field by a number of Members of the Congress that during the 
present session bills have been introduced in both the Senate and 
House to grant it a congressional charter. The council is represented 
in the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

The council is aware of and greatly appreciative of the growing 
interest in the Congress in the cultural life of our country, and i 
heartily in favor of the legislation before this committee hearing 
today. 

At its annual meeting of May 1954 it unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That provision be made for a nonpolitical National Commission of the Arts, 
in which the National Music Council and its member organizations shall have 
adequate representation. 

This was, of course, before President Eisenhower proposed to the 
Congress a Federal Advisory Commission of the Arts, and before the 
present bill and other similar bills were introduced in the Congress. 

On pages 4 and 5 of the reprint from the Congressional Ree ord of 
March 12, 1956, entitled “proposed Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts,” you will find, as part of the splendid statement by Senator 
Lehman, under the headings “Music” and “Opera,” suggestions as to 
some of the many ways in which such a Commission could be of 
service to the art of music in our country. 
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To emphasize the importance of music in our national life, I ask 
you to imagine an edict that would prohibit any music whatsoever 
for just one single weekend—one Saturday and Sunday, throughout 
the whole country. 

There would be no music in the churches, no concerts, no opera, 
10 music over the radio or television, none at weddings or funerals, 
no record playing the homes, in fact no home music of any sort, no 
music in the armed services, not even bugle calls for reveille or 
taps, no music for dancing, for theatrical performances, for cabarets, 
no dinner music for restaurants. 

Can you imagine what a wave of protest would come from every 
hamlet in the whole land ? 

Curiously enough the Federal Government, which seems to regard 
the art of music as a stepchild, is the largest single employer of music 
in the country. I refer to the thousands of musicians who play in 
the many service bands in the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines. 

And yet there is no Government office in Washington where the music 
interests of the land may turn for counsel on their many problems, and 
where the many Government agencies which use music in one way or 
another may seek competent advice. The one exception, perhaps is 
the music division of the Library of Congress, which was not however 
set up for such purposes. 

Whenever we musicians are called to Washington to appear at a 
Federal hearing we find that we have to begin all over again every time, 
for there is as yet no congressional recognition of the cultural import- 
ance of our art, such as would be given by the passage of the bill at 
prsent under consideration. Yet we are called on in our private ca- 
pacities, and without remuneration, and gladly serve, to give assistance 
in selecting the very finest of our artists and musical organizations to 
perform abroad in the present effort to combat Soviet machinations 
in the field of culture. 

I speak of the International Exchange Program of the State Depart- 
ment, the music and drama sections of which are now being advised 
and managed by the American National Theater and Academy, of 
whose music panel I am a member. 

I wish to respectfully urge that the present proposed legislation be 
given the approval of this committee, as an evidence of federal recog- 
nition of the importance of music and the other arts in the cultural life 
of our country. 

If enacted, it will be a great step toward the further growth of the 
spiritual life of our people, without which our material achievements 
will seem in world history a mere shell without inner significance. 

May I request that if the statements made at this hearing are printed, 
the above be included. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Epexstern. Mr. Chairman, we have a telegram from Mr. Deems 
Taylor, the composer, expressing his support of the bill and explaining 
that indisposition a his being present and a letter from Mr. 
James T. Farrell, the novelist expressing his support of the bill which 
are submitted for the record. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows :) 
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New York, N. Y., April 14, 1956. 
HEARING ON PROPOSED BILL, 
Federal Courthouse, Foley Square, New York: 


Regret indisposition prevents my attending hearing. Needless to say I am 
enthusiastically in favor of bill, the mere existence of the proposed Advisory 
Commission on the Arts would wonderfully improve the morale of the American 
musician. 


Derems TAYLOR. 


New YorK N. Y., April 10, 1956. 
Senator Hersert H. |.£HMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR LEHMAN: I am writing you this note to voice my support and 
approval of S. 3419, and that I am strongly in favor of the creation of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

Were it not for the fact that I am preparing to leave the country, I should 
volunteer to testify at the hearings to be held in New York on April 14. 

At all events, I hope that the bill is passed, because I think it will be help- 
ful for the development of culture in our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. FARRELL. 

Chairman Lenman. I want to also say I received a telegram 2 or 
} days ago from Mr. Joseph Mankiewicz, which strongly endorses the 


bill. 


Mr. Epeuster1n. Mr. Burwell, of the American Craftsmen’s Council. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. BURWELL, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATOR, 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


Mr. Burwe .. I regret that no committee of our council has had 
a chance to meet and authoritatively take a stand for or against the 
passage of the proposed bills in their present form. 

However, we gratefully appreciate an opportunity to make a state- 
ment here in regard to any such legislation that might be passed. 

Chairman Leuman. I understand that you are the business ad- 
ministrator of the American Craftsmen’s Council ? 

Mr. Burwe.u. Yes, and I have a very brief statement. I would 
like to read it as it is presented. 

The American Craftsmen’s Council is a nonprofit organization, 
chartered in 1943 by the Regents of the State of New York, “to pro- 
vide education in handcrafts and to further and stimulate public in- 
terest in and appreciation of the handcrafts.” 

This council greatly appreciates the opportunity given by this 
subcommittee to present here the views of craftsmen in this country. 

Without taking a stand for or against passage of S. 3054 or S. 3419 
as they now read, the American Craftsmen’s Council does wish to 
urge that, in any proposed legislation concerning the arts, this sub- 
committee include the handcrafts as an essential part of the total art 
picture. 

I would like to interpolate here I appreciate Dr. Conant’s remarks 
to the same end that the crafts are increasingly considered a part 
of that total picture. 

As tangible witness of its belief that the crafts are an essential 
part of the whole art picture, this council is opening the new Museum 
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of Contemporary Crafts near the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City. 

And the council will increasingly provide for the craftsmen through 
out this country exhibitions, visual aids, and information which will 
assist the craftsman in his career. 

In specific reference to S. 3419, the American craftsmen’s council 
urges the following considerations: 

(1) First, concerning section 1, the council believes that as work 
days shorten and life expectancy lengthens, it will be the handcrafts, 
of all the arts, that will have an increasingly important role to play 
in the lives of our citizens. 

(2) Second, concerning section 2 (a), the council recommends that 
the handcrafts be clearly acknowledged as one of the major art fields. 

Today, in the museums of our country, there are displayed superb 
examples of the c raftsman’s art of yesterday. 

Meanwhile, America’s finest craftsmen are today creating the art 
heirlooms of tomorrow, 

It is the profound conviction of this council that the work of these 
craftsmen constitutes a major art field and that it will be increasingly 
counted as such in public consideration of the arts. 

I appreciate again very much the opportunity. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epersrern. The next witness will be Mr. H. L. Kammerer 
representing the National Sculpture Society. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. KAMMERER, NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


Mr. Kammerer. Senator Lehman, I represent the National Sculp- 
ture Society, the oldest association of professional sculptors in 
America. 

I must apologize for a certain lack of preparation. We did not 
hear about the hearing until late yesterday. So far this morning we 
have heard professional teachers, museum people, lawyers, adminis- 
trators but few artists. 

I ama professional sculptor earning a living at the work I like to do. 
_ is not a very good living I earn either. Many of the statements 

“ard here have had a ver y simple basis of approval. They unani- 
aoe suggest that their field of art would be delighted to get money 
subsidies from the Government. 

My society does not approve of such a feeling. No one has to become 
an artist. One becomes an artist because one wants to, knowing the 
difficulties which are many. 

As a matter of fact, the artist is by way of being the last remnant 
of the unreconstructed American businessman. We have no sub- 
‘sidies, we have no tariffs to protect us, we have no parity, no floor, 
or no ceiling. 

Only recently have we come under social-security laws. We like 
these things and believe they exert a positive value in the creation of 
art. 

As has been said here. art and politics do not mix. These bills if 
passed will have no other effect. The artist almost by definition 
demands as complete a freedom as possible in his work. 

We need this freedom and cannot consent to its abridgement by a 
commission of well-meaning people; with a general knowledge but 
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without the accompanying fabric of complete liberty of thought in 
their lives and in their hearts so necessary to the professional artist 


Enhghtened amateurs and interested people certainly work with 
great enjoyment, but this is as it should be. 
Please don’t complicate their es by making th em responsible for 


nat) onal art. programs and national directior 
that and the other thing. 

Chairman Leaaan. I have listened to your statement with a great 
deal of interest and I thank you very much for coming here, but | 
wonder whether you would study the bill 
single suggestion mi a subsidy. 

Mr. Kamoarerer. As I stated, sir, what I referred to was the general 
tenor of approval of practic: aliy allt he people who approved the bill 


rt and this a 


qi 


ana point out to me one 


t 


this morning. All of them gave a very simple distillation to me that 
y would all be delighted to have the help of the Government 

Chairman Leaman. May I ask you—if you cannot point to any 
suggestion of a subsidy in the bill 

Mr. Kaarmerrr. Well, there was talk of many things, sir. There 
was talk of sending this and that abroad and so forth, which as fay 
as I know has no relation to the bill. 

It isa very happy thought and I believe in good cultural relations, 
but many of the things that were said would require subsidies. 

As you point out, the subsidies are not written into the bill, but the 
basis upon which many of the people approved the bill here this morn- 
ing was on the basis that their particular industry or trade or what 
ever it was would by all means get some money from the Government. 

Chairman Lenman. May I ask you too whether you can point out 
any part of the bill that would in the slightest degree limit the freedom 
of the arts? 

We have been particularly careful in avoiding that. 

Mr. KamMerer. Well, thank you, that isa very difficult question. 

Chairman Leuman. It is not difficult at all. 

Mr. Kamoreer. Well, it is rather difficult for me, I am sorry, to 
answer, in that the bill obviously leads to all sorts of things which 
are not in the bill. 

That is one of the things discussed at many of our council meetings, 
and that this type of thing, for instance it was felt necessary that this 
commission not supersede ‘the Commission of Fine Arts, and that type 
of thing, so that this, in a manner of speaking, I hate to use the ‘old 
cliche, is the entering wedge as it were and we heartily disapprove. 

Chairman Lenn. I am so tired of hearing this “entering-wedge” 
business as an argument against this, because everything is an entering 
wedge, of course, every step toward progress. I assume that you 
are an artist / 

Mr. Kamnenrer. | have stated and have been told so. 

Chairman Lenman. It is proposed that the Federal Government 
recognize and give approval to the work of artists and writers, mu- 
sicians, and I am a little amazed to hear anybody come in here who is 
an artist and object to that recognition to which they are entitled by 
their government I think, the recognition of the importance of this 
work. 

Mr. Kammerer. The work is valuable, but as far as I personally 
am concerned, I do it because I like to, and I do not think a railroad 
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engineer desires recognition from the Government because he is a 
railroad engineer. 

Chairman Lenaan. Oh, but he gets lots of recognition from the 
Government. 

Mr. Kammerer. Speaking for my society we do not care for that type 
of recognition. ‘ 

Senator Murray. I wish to say before you leave the chair that I 
have listened with great care to the testimony given here this morn- 
ing and I failed to get the impression that they were all interested in 
subsidy. 

I did not get that inference from any testimony that I heard here 
this morning. 

I do not understand how you could make such a statement. 

Mr. Kammerer. Well, inferences can be drawn from the same set 
of facts perhaps in a different way, sir. 

We perhaps think differently. 

Chairman Lenman. May I say one more word 

Senator Murray. I am glad I think differently than you do. 

Chairman Leuman. I want to say that I have listened to this testi- 
mony. I have presided at a good many meetings, have sat on a great 
many hearings, and I have never heard one that I thought was ap- 
»roached on a higher plane than this, and I did not hear a single man 
ce direct statement or by remote implication favor a handout from 
his Government, not one. 

Thank you very much indeed. 

Mr. Kammerer. You are very welcome, sir. 

Mr. Epetstern. Margaret French Cresson of the National Academy 
of Design. 


STATEMENT OF MARGARET FRENCH CRESSON, NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


Miss Cresson. My name is Margaret French Cresson and I am a 
member of the National Academy of Design. 

I thought I would just like to read a few paragraphs about the 
Commission of Fine Arts in Washington because I think some of us 
fee] 

Chairman Lenman. Would you prefer standing? 

Miss Cresson. Yes, I would. I think some of us feel that the 
Commission of Fine Arts may be sidetracked and superseded by an 
organization that is larger than the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Miss Lillian Gish has just spoken of the beauty of the City of 
Washington, and that beauty came through various factors. 

First of all, Major L’Enfant’s plan and then later the McMillan 
plan and then the Commission of Fine Arts. 

As you know the Commission of Fine Arts was started in Wash- 
ington in 1910 by President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Daniel Bernam was the first chairman and my father, Daniel Chester 
French, who later became the sculptor of the statue of Lincoln in the 
Lincoln Memorial was the second chairman, and as you all know, 
Mr. David Finley, is the present chairman of the Commission of Fine 
Arts. 

I am going to read a couple of paragraphs from a magazine called 
American Artists. 
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When I wrote the article a year and a half ago I crossed a few 
swords with Mr. Goodrich. I hope you will forgive me if | bring it 
up again. 


The Commission of Fine Arts established in 1910 has through the years con- 
sisted of seven members, usually practicing artists and architects. They meet 
in Washington once a month and they serve without pay, purely as a civic and 
patriotic benefaction. They give freely of their time, their laste, and their 
experience as a contribution to their country. They ask nothing in return save 
the satisfaction of seeing a job well done. 

They have no power of veto except as granted in specific instances by acts of 
Congress. 

The members have in the main been outstanding exponents of their own 
professions and men of the highest integrity gives the commission prestige and 
advice of authority that engenders respect. 

It must be remembered that the Commission of Fine Art serves only in an 
advisory capacity except in individual cases upon matters that come within its 
province. Its very strength lies in the fact that it has no absolute authority. 
It can only recommend. 

Also it is one of the few art organizations that wishes to remain on the 
giving end. Why is it that museum directors and niuseum workers are so 
possessed to dominate the world of the artist? 


Chairman Lenman. Would you read that again? 

Miss Cresson. I would love to. 

Why is it that museum directors and museum workers are so possessed to 
dominate the world of the artist? 

I have nothing against them because an uncle of mine, William R. 
French, was 35 years head of the Chicago auditorium so I am very 
fond of museum directors. 

We had an example of their guiding spirit in the competition for the 
memorial to the unknown political prisoner with memorable and 
disastrous results. 

The American jury for that bit of monumental sculpture was com- 
posed of 5 museum authorities with not a professional sculptor within 
earshot. 

Is it really always up to the museums to tell us what to do? 

I hate to read this but I did not know anything about this hearing 
until last night so I could not prepare anything. 

Artists of stature do not want to be controlled economically or politically by 
nonartists. They do not want handouts from their Government. It is impera- 
tive for the life of art itself that art and artists shall remain free to work as 
they feel and as they believe and not according to the dictates of any group. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you. 

Mr. Epexstre1n. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce, submit for 
the record now, because of the statement that this was not known, a 
press release that was issued from our office for release in Monday 
morning’s papers of April 9 that announced these hearings. 

(The document is as follows :) 


LEHMAN SUBCOMMITTEE To OPEN HEARINGS ON PROPOSED FEDERAL COMMISSION ON 
THE ARTS IN NEW YORK APRIL 14 


A special subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
will hold a public hearing on April 14 in New York on legislation proposing the 
establishment of a Federal Commission on the Arts, Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
subcommittee chairman, announced today. 

The subcommittee will hear from prominent representatives of all the arts in 
giving consideration to the two bills, 8. 3054, sponsored by Senator Smith, of New 
Jersey, and S. 3419, sponsored by Senators Lehman, Ives, Murray, and Douglas. 
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Following the New York hearings, it is expected that additional hearings will be 
scheduled in Washington. 

Other members of the subcommittee are: Senators Murray, Kennedy, Smith of 
New Jersey, and Ives. 

Senator Lehman, in announcing the hearings, stated that: 

“The welfare of our Nation's arts has become an important matter for concern 
for the Congress. Every year, artists from all our States are contributing to the 
cultural growth of our Nation. Through the mass communication media, out- 
standing examples of the work of American artists are being brought into increas- 
ing millions of American homes. I hope that the Congress can proceed to the 
formulation of legislation which will provide for the establishment of a Federal 
commission whose primary concern will be the welfare and promotion of the arts 
in our Nation.” 


The New York hearings will be held at 10 a. m., Saturday, April 14, in room 110, 
Federal Court Building, Foley Square, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Epetsremn. Mr. Wolcott Andrews, president of the New York 
Society of Landscape Architects. 


STATEMENT OF WOLCOTT ANDREWS, PRESIDENT OF NEW YORK 
SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Anprews. My name is Wolcott Andrews. 

1 am president of the New York chapter of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 

L am representing the National Association of Landscape Architects 
today and | want to thank you for allowing me to speak before this 
hearing. 

I would like to say that we support this bill generally. ‘There is one 
objection that we have that there are seven art fields, and we would like 
to ask that there be an amendment on page 2, section 2, line 20, that 
after the word architecture “landscape architecture and allied arts” be 
included. 

Our recommendation is to amend this bill to that extent. 

I would like to read a statement to indicate the scope and the work of 
the landscape architect. 

The American Society of Landscape Architects desires respectfully 
to bring to the attention of your committee the appropriateness of in- 
cluding landscape architecture as one of the arts to be represented by 
one or more of the 21 members of the Commission who are widely 
recognized for their knowledge of or experience in or for their pro- 
found interest in one or more of the arts. 

While we are aware that 5. 3054 does not name the arts to be repre- 
sented, we are only too well aware that the arts as named in H. R. 

7973 do not include | andscape architecture. 

This Commission which we consider an unintentional oversight is 
au matter of considerable concern to us. 

The constitution of this society defines landscape architecture as the 
art of arranging land and the objects upon it for human use and en- 
joyment, and gives as the purpose of the society the advancement of 
education and | skill in the art of landscape are ‘hitecture as an instru- 
ment of service in public welfare. 

Landscape architecture takes the form of the planning and de- 
velopment of such varied types of projects as parks, land subdivisions, 
parkways, industrial sites and shopping centers, resort properties 
and playgrounds, cemeteries, institutional developments, military in- 
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stallations, hospitals, schools, historic sites, and monuments, and res 
dential properties. 

The profession of landscape architecture is governed by a code of 
professional practice — to that of practitioners in the other 
fine arts, architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

This society publishes official policies in the interests of the welfare 
and morals of the community as for example in support of the preser 
vation of fine scenery and in opposition to encroachment in public 
parks of buildings other than those used for park purposes. 

In support of the acquisition of additional land for national parks 
and against the siting in public open space of monuments that are un 
worthy because of their subject, design or materials, in support of 
sound State, regional, and national land use planning and against the 
despoilation of wilderness areas of potential public recreation use. 

Landscape architecture, long an independent profession, is recog 
nized as a sister profession to architecture. The Commission of Fine 
Arts since its inception in May 1910 has included a landscape archi 
tect member who in fact was chairman of the commission from Sep 
tember 1937 tor June 1950. 

The National Capital Planning Commission has included a land 
scape architect member except for brief periods. 

The profession is also continuously represented on the joint com 
mittee on the National Capital together with representatives of the 
American Federation of Arts, the American Institute of Architects, 
the National Sculpture Society and the National Society of Mural 
Painters. 

Like architecture, painting, sculpture, and music, landscape archi 
tecture is represented at the American Academy in Rome through 
several fellowships. 

In view of the above the American Society of Landscape Archi 
tects respectfully urges that consideration be given to appropriate 
recognition of the profession of landscape architecture in the bill S. 
3054 and S. 3419 in any listing of the arts to be represented by the 21 
member Commission. 

I would like to refer to Miss Gish’s comment about the expanding 
population and the growth of cities and the importance of proper 
planning, city planning which the landscape architect does, and 1 
think that we would be very happy if the committee would consider 
and recommend that that be amended. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed and I assure you 
the committee will take cognizance of your suggestion. 

Mr. Eperste1n. Mr. Emlen Etting, of Artists Equity. 


STATEMENT OF EMLEN ETTING, ARTISTS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ertine. Mr. Chairman, honorable sir, I have a deliberately 
brief statement and with your permission I would like to read it. 

In behalf of Artists Equity Association, a national association of 
over 1,600 professional painters and sculptors formed into 14 chapters 
from New England to California, I come before you as a representative 
to speak our wholehearted endorsement of bill S. 3419 introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Herbert H. Lehman. 

We also favor Senator Smith’s bill S. 3054 but very much prefer 
Senator Lehman’s. 
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Our Committee on Art and Government headed by Ruth Reeves has 
discussed these bills carefully and come out in preference of S. 3419 
because of its stronger measures. 

This proposes an advisory commission of 24 members instead of 21, 
and further requires that 3 of such members shall be representa- 
tive of 7 major art fields including painting, scultpure, and the 
graphic arts. 

This we feel is most important insuring a fairer and more know- 
ledgable representation for each major art field. 

The bill also specifies there are to be no less than two meetings a 
year thus suggesting and insuring a more active program. 

As spokesman for one of the largest associations of professional 
American artists and to my knowledge the only aesthetically non- 
partisan one concerned directly with the artists economic protection as 
well as the promotion of American culture may I affirm here our 
ardent hope and desire to see such an art administration bill passed 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Chairman Leuman. Thank you very much. 

Any further witnesses ? . 

Mr. Epetsrern. There are no further witnesses, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Leuman. I want to thank you all. 

Will you rise and give your name? 

Mr. DeLvr. I am the former president of the National Sculptors 
Society. 

Chairman Lenman. Did you wish to be heard? 

Mr. DeLuvr. I have a few things to say. 

Chairman LenMan. We will be very glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD DeLUE, COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL 
SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


Mr. DeLue. I am former president of the National Sculpture 
Society. 

I am on the Council of the National Sculpture Society. 

I am on the council of the National Academy and both the Council 
of the National Sculpture Society and the National Council of the 
National Academy unanimously disapproved of the bill and also the 
National Sculpture Society had at previous meetings although we had 
not done anything within the recent year because it had not come up. 

We object to it mostly on the basis we feel that it advances a sort 
of control of the arts. 

We do not approve of that. We think it should be free such as it 
has always been under the Fine Arts Commission, artists have a right 
to practice art as they see fit. 

We feel that with the museum directors and informed critics and 
laymen, that it will lead to a form of control. 

That is our main objection. 

I am not speaking professionally. 

Chairman Lenman. I am very ‘hopeful that this bill is going to be 
enacted by Congress. I can give no assurance of course. I have much 
hope it will be but of course we take cognizance of the views of any 
responsible body of people. 

All I can say to you is that I would very much like to have a state- 
ment from your organization. 
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Mr. DeLur. Would you like a written statement ! 
Chairman LeHmMan. Not now. 

Mr. DeLvue. No, it will be mailed to you. 
Chairman Lenman. I would like to have y 


1 


ui point out in it what 
particulars, one, has there been any indication of desire for subsidies 
or handouts or anything of that sort, and in the second place, in what 
particular, because I can see none, is there the slightest indication that 


the Government would try to control or to influence the artists of this 
country. 

That would be furthest from the minds of the sponsors of this bill 
I am sure it would be furthest from the mind of the President of the 
United States in making this recommendation, and we would be very 
glad indeed to have an official statement from your organization point 
Ing out those two things. 

Mr. DeLue. All right; we would be very happy to. We have 
on the matter. 

Chairman Leaman. Don’t just speak in generalities. 

Give us chapter and verse. 

Mr. DeLur. We would be very happy to do so because we feel that 
museum direc tors and eritics and informed e Xperts are not the people 
to handle art in the United States. 

It has been handled by other groups in the past, the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. We do feel that it is an attempt of the more progressive art 
movements to gain control of Federal funds in the arts. 

That is one of our main objections to a bill of this kind, or to any 
(;overnment support. 

Senator Murray. Can you point to any particular provision in the 
bill that you say would undertake to control ? 

Mr. DeLur. Of course in the arts we all know it is what sort of a 
jury you get or a committee. 

If you have a committee that has 3 people of one persuasion and 2 
of another, those that have the 3 will dominate. 

Senator Murray. They cannot go outside of the provisions, they 
cannot depart from the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. DeLve. No, if you have committee men appointed for this 
commission, which you ‘have in mind, it all depends upon the makeup 
of that commission what will happen to art. 

For example, as you can see what has happened to many of the 
museums of the country, they have taken a very progressive trend 
and in many cases it is not representative of the American point of 
view, and as you may know in some cases the American people stand 
up and say so. 

Chairman Lenman. May I point out just for the record that of the 
many witnesses here that appeared before us today representing more 
than 10 organizations and a dozen or 15 individual witnesses, your 
organization, although not officially represented here, is the only one 
who has raised any question ¢ 

Mr. DeLur. The National Academy is the oldest art organization 
in the country. 

Chairman Lenman. Have they appeared today / 

Mr. DeLve. I am not actually their representative but I am on their 
council. 

Chairman LenmMan. We would be very glad to hear from the Na- 
tional Academy. 


ideas 
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Mr. Delve. I do say at a vote 2 years ago we were unanimously 
opposed to it and the National Sculpture Society, most of the se ulpture 
that has been done in this country so far has been done by our members 
and we are not unknown in Washington. 

Chairman Leman. I am sure they are very well known, many 
of them, but with the exception of the sculpture society represented 
by Mr. Kammerer no organization has appeared. 

If the Nation»! Ac -ademy has any objection or views we would be 
delighted to have them. 

That is why we are having this hearing. 

Mr. DeLver. Fine, if we mail them to you that will be sufficient 

Chairman Lenman. Yes, if you will. 

Did you want to be heard ¢ 

Mr. Goocricu. I am chairman of the Committee on Government 
and Art which the National Academy of Design is a member. 

The representatives of the Nation: al Academy of Design at our last 
annual meeting of the committee un: animously voted to endorse the 
original bill 3736 with the recommendations which were subsequently 
incorporated in your bill. 

Chairman LeHman. May I say that I am only one member of the 
subcommittee, so I cannot speak for either the subeommittee or the 
Labor and Welfare Committee. 

I am, however, very greatly in hopes that we will be able to formu- 
late a bill that will meet with the approval first, of the Labor and 
Welfare Committee, and secondly of the Congress of the United 
States. 

I think it would give a great impetus to art in this country, I think 
it would be of tremendous assistance to us in our fight for the minds 
and conscience and the hearts of the people of other countries who do 
not always look on us in the light that we want to be considered and 
in which we are entitled to be considered as a Nation, so that my posi- 
tion is very clear. 

I am for this legislation. 

Senator Murray. I want to say as a member of the committee I am 
in full accord with the expressions of our chairman, Senator Lehman. 
It does seem to me that this would be a very valuable thing for our 
country to do, and from listening to the testimony here this mor ning 
I have been more convinced than ever that we should go forward w ith 
this program. 

Chairman Leaman. I want to say this. 

It has nothing to do particularly with this legislation. 

I spend substantially all of my time in Washington and I have a 
great many people come to see me there from other countries of the 
world. 

Many of them are very friendly toward this country. But I have 
sensed an undercurrent, and it has not always been an undercurrent, 
sometimes it has been stronger than an undercurrent, that indicates 
a feeling on the part of these people that, yes the United States 
isa powerful country, it is the wealthiest country in the world, it has 
a wonderful military organization, its people are good people, they 
are well intentioned, well disposed, they are mor: ral, but that the 
United States with all its wealth, with all its power, with all its love 
of freedom and its well-intentioned disposition to other people lacks 
the culture that exists in many other countries of the world. 
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I think it is a pity that we should be regards di hoht 
I think it is a pity that we should be looked upon merely as a 


erent 


t} 


1 do not know that I am going to live to see ie day where we can 


dissipate that estimate of the United States 

I hope I can at least see a start of it, and Lam confident that in time, 
if we act with wisdom and in good conscience, that we are voing to 
take our place not only among the powerful nations of the world but 
among the most cultured nations of the world, and that is what | 
want to see. 

Thank you very much indeed. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned. ) 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 


Boston, Mass., April 11, 1955 
Hon. Lister HILL, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hi~i: Reference is made to 8S. 3054, a bill to provide for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

The American Society of Landscape Architects desires respectfully to bring to 
the attention of your committee the appropriateness of including landscape 
architecture as one of the arts to be represented by 1 or more of the 21 members of 
the Commission “who are widely recognized for their knowledge of or experi- 
ence in, or for their profound interest in, one or more of the arts.” While we 
are aware that S. 3054 does not name the arts to be represented, we are only too 
well aware that the arts as named in H. R. 7973 do not include landscape archi- 
tecture. This omission, which we consider an unintentional oversight, is a 
matter of considerable concern to us. 

The constitution of this society defines “landscape architecture” as “the art 
of arranging land and the objects upon it for human use and enjoyment”: and 
gives as the purpose of the society “the advancement of education and skill in 
the art of lanscape architecture as an instrument of service in the public welfare.” 
This service takes the form of the planning and development of such varied 
types of projects as parks, land subdivisions, parkways, industrial sites and 
shopping centers, resort properties and playgrounds, cemeteries, institutional 
developments, military installations, hospitals, schools, historic sites and monu- 
ments, and residential properties. 

The profession of landscape architecture is governed by a code of professional 
practice comparable to that of practitioners in the other fine arts—architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. This society publishes official policies in the interest 
of the welfare and morale of the community, as, for example, in support of the 
preservation of fine scenery and in opposition to encroachment in public parks 
of buildings other than those used for park purposes: in support of the acquisition 
of additional land for national parks and against the siting in public open spaces 
of monuments that are unworthy because of their subject, design, or materials: 
in support of sound state, regional, and national land-use planning, and against 
the despoliation of wilderness areas of potential public recreation use. 

Landscape architecture has long been recognized as a sister profession to 
architecture. The Commission of Fine Arts, since its inception in May 1910, 
has included a landscape architect member, who, in fact, was Chairman of the 


Commission from September 1937 to June 1950. The National Capital Planning 
Commission has included a landscape architect member except for brief periods. 
The profession is also continuously represented on the Joint Committee on the 
National Capital, together with representatives of the American Federation of 
Arts, the American Institute of Architects, the National Sculpture Society, and 
the National Society of Mural Painters. Like architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and music, landscape architecture is represented at the American Academy in 
Rome through several fellowships. 

In view of the above, the American Society of Landscape Architects respect- 
fully urges that consideration be given to appropriate recognition of the profes- 
sion of landscape architecture in S. 3054 in any listing of the arts to be repre- 
sented by the 21-member Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
BRADFORD WILLIAMS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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San Francisoo, Cauir., May 23, 195¢ 
Hon. Lister Hm, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 


California State Federation of Labor representing over 1,300,000) workers 
fully supports S. 3419 creating Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
favorable consideration by Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 


C. J. HAGGERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, California State Federation of Labor 


Urge 


{St. Louis Labor Tribune, April 19, 1956] 
UNcLE SAM—PATRON OF THE ARTS 


A bill deserving strong labor support is United States Senate bill 3419 which 
provides the setting up of a 24-man Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
United States Senator Herbert H. Lehman made a talk quoted in the Congres 
sional Record of March 12 which gave some very convincing reasons why such 
a Commission should be set up to lend encouragement and stimulate a broader 
interest and understanding in seven specific cultural fields. These are music 
drama and dance; literature; architecture; painting, sculpture, and graphic 
art; photography and motion pictures and television. 

Senator Lehman gave cogent reasons why the Government should enter this 
field. Medicine has greatly increased the expectant life span, and social security 
the number of retired folks. Automation and technology have enabled us to 
produce much more of everything to make for more comfortable living, in a 
shorter workweek. Consequently we have much more leisure time on our hands 
While young people can direct their energies and interests to athletic activities, 
older persons must find their interest outlets in the less physically 
field of esthetics. 

Mr. Lehman noted the anomaly that at a time of unparalleled United States 
prosperity, the situation for some of the arts in this country has become pre 
carious and their normal development thwarted due to the insecurity of creative 
artists in certain fields. They are far less secure than in most European countries, 

It strikes us that our times pose an historical parallel with that of Greece 
between Sparta and Athens. In some ways the Spartans were the Communists 
of their time, living a regimented life immolating themselves to the service of 
the state and the arts of war and conquest. They were brutal, materialistic, 
possessed a sort of sadistic justice and honor, and lacked an understanding and 
love of what was good, beautiful, and wholesome. 

On the other hand, Athens was developing its Golden Age in which the Nine 
Muses (arts) approached an eminence never before or since equaled. Athens 
was a generous benefactor to the Western World, giving us music, dance and 
choral song, drama and comendy; painting and sculpture; architecture; philos 
ophy and science; mathematics; sensatory appreciation of the esthetic, bucolic, 
and amatory, and last, but not least, the concept of democracy. 

Thanks to her assiduous cultivation of the arts which developed the whole man, 
Athens survived and thrived centuries after Sparta returned to the dust of time, 
remembered only because it had matched its systems, arms, and courage against 
Athens. 

To the extent we cultivate the arts and religion and make them the epicenter 
of American civilization may mean that we will survive and thrive long after 
the present-day Spartans, Red Russia and Red China, have destroyed themselves 


strenuous 


STaTe UNIVERSITY OF New York, 
COLLEGE OF TEACHERS, 


Buffalo, May 19, 1956 
Hon. HerBert H. LEHMAN, 


United States Senate,, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: On behalf of the many people in the field of art with whom I have 
worked during the last 6 years seeking to establish a National Art Advisory 


Committee, I would like to record strong support for the proposed Federal 
Advisory Committee on the Arts for which you are introducing legislation. Your 
bill would accomplish most of the objectives of our proposal. 
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In the files of the Specialist in the Fine Arts in the Federal Office of Education, 
you will find reports on a series of meetings which were held by people represent- 
ing the fields of art teacher education, profesional preparation of artists, pro- 
fessional organizations of industrial designers, and organizations of artists and 
craftsmen. We envisioned the need for people in all these fields working together 
toward the promotion of those things in the fields of education, business, industry, 
Government, recreation, therapy, and worship which, in a democratic way, would 
accelerate the cultural development of this country. 

It is our belief that democracy means the greatest possible development of every 
individual in all of his potentialities. This includes the greatest possible develop- 
ment of sight, sound, touch, motion, and opportunities for every person to express 
and create with materials according to his individual set of interests, experiences, 
and abilities. Especially is this true in a civilization such as ours where, because 
of the high degree of mechanization and the complexity which is involved in 
today’s industry, individuals tend to be engaged only in partial operations 
of planning and producing with little opportunity for creative decision from 
conception of an idea to a finished product. 

In addition, the various arts offer us opportunities to sense, conceive, create, 
and give some kind of external form to our feelings and to communicate the 
meanings that things have for us. They offer us opportunity to experience the 
great satisfaction that comes from having conceived and created some kind 
of an organized visual effect upon materials. 

At the College for Teachers at Buffalo, which has the largest art education 
department in the country, we have been structuring our program so as to prepare 
all teachers, whether classroom teachers or specializing art teachers, to recognize 
and provide tor the inherent right and enjoyment of creative and expressive 
activity for every individual. The program prevides not only for the individual, 
but for the collective planning and creating which is involved in the more cor- 
porate functions of community planning, civie architecture, adult education 
programs, festivals, and other means of enriching the lives of groups. Thus, our 
objectives in art education and the objectives of your bill are similar and would 
reinforce each other. 

On behalf of the entire art faculty and the teachers whom we are preparing, I 
would like to give strong endorsement to your bill. It can give America the 
leadership position in providing for the esthetic development of individuals and 
groups, as America has already taken lead in providing for the more material 
comforts. 

Very truly yours, 
STANLEY A. CZURLES, 
Director, Art Education. 





UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., April 16, 1956. 
Hon. Heksert LEHMAN, 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaAR SENATOR LEHMAN: It is with great pleasure that I note, in the March 12 
Congressional Record, of the bill you introduced with Senators Ives, Murray, and 
Douglas providing for a Federal Advisory Committee on the Arts. We of 
the National Student Association, a confederation of the student governments 
of some 300 colleges and universities throughout the country, are interested 
in the progress of this bill through the Congress. 

Certainly it is within the college experience that basic appreciation and under- 
standing of the arts is developed in those who are to lead the society, and thus 
programing the cultural expansion of the American student community has 
always been one of our aims. I believe that, if you visualize any opposition to 
your bill or to the subsequent enabling appropriation, we could be of some help 
in having our schools work through their own State Congressmen, as we have done 
on several other measures. 

I look forward to hearing of the progress of this bill in the near future. 

Sincerely, 
Jas. R. TURNER, 
Student Affairs Vice President. 
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SHERMAN, CONN., April 11, 1956, 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on the Arts, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR: I am writing to express my warm support of your bill, 8. 3419, 
to provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 

As president. of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, and as a visiting 
lecturer on American writing at most of our leading universities, I have a wide 
acquaintanceship among writers, artists, and composers in many parts of the 
country. I have often heard them discuss the question of what the Federal 
Government might do to encourage the arts. At present the question is acquiring 
an international importance. We are learning that America is being judged 
abroad by its literary and aristic productions as well as by its material achieve- 
ments. An internationally famous novel or play or opera or motion picture 
sometimes does more to make friends for us, in this cold-war period, than the best 
efforts of our statesmen. 

At the same time foreigners do not believe that the United States Government 
is doing much for its artists. The following paragraph, quoted from the famous 
issue of the London Times Literary Supplement devoted to American writing 
(September 17, 1954), reveals the impression that prevails in England: 

“Politicians as a class,” says TLS, “are not friendly to writers and that helps 
to explain why the American Government has not made an impressive record for 
itself as a patron of literature. Except in the years of the Federal arts projects 
1936-43), the Republic has done less for its writers, even quantitatively, than 
some of the smaller European kingdoms, including Belgium, Denmark, and 
Sweden. It has no ministry or bureau or governmentally sponsored council of 
the fine arts. It offers no prizes, medals, or honors of any sort, and no financia) 
rewards in the shape of stipends, pensions, or sinecures to writers, artists, or 
musicians. In the civil service, with about 2 million employees, there is only 1 
post that is reserved for a man of letters: it is the privately endowed chair of 
poetry at the Library of Congress.” 

The writers and artists with whom I have discussed the question do not believe. 
as a group, that there should be any governmental supervision of the arts or any 
political interference with them. They believe in private enterprise in the artistic 
field, as in others. But they also believe that the Federal Government might 
provide the sort of informational and educational help in this field that it is 
already providing to businessmen, farmers, scientists, and many other professions. 
And they believe, as a group, that your bill is a moderately conceived and 
extremely valuable step in this direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
MALCOLM COWLFEY 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, 
New York, N. Y., April 12, 1956. 
Senator Herspert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Arts, Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: As past president of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters and present secretary of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
I should like to endorse your proposed Federal Advisory Committee on the 
Arts. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the international prestige of the 
United States can be greatly increased by an understanding of the high accom- 
plishments of our creative artists in the fields of music, painting, sculpture, 
and literature. At the same time, foreign nations which have almost without 
exception subsidized and patronized the arts in their respective countries are 
at a loss to understand that our Government almost totally ignores our creative 
output. It is true that many of our artists have been afraid of Government 
support because they have properly prized their individual freedom. However, 
with the example in mind of the achievements of the WPA under the magnifi- 
cent leadership of President Roosevelt, I cannot believe that Government sup- 
port, especially as you envision it in your fine proposal, would place any limita- 
tion upon artistic freedom. 
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I congratulate you upon the proposal and on behalf of many fellow artists 

I wish you every success in your efforts toward the support of the arts in the 
United States. 

Yours sincerely, 


t 


DOUGLAS Moore. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
East Lansing, April 9, 1956. 
tion. HERBERT LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HERBERT LEHMAN: There are at the moment three important 
legislative bills in Congress, namely, H. R. 7973, H. R. 8291, and 8S. 3419, which 
pertain to the fine arts. 

We who are interested in the cultural aspects of our country and the educa- 
tive and creative benefits to be derived from the arts want to emphasize to you 
the importance of these bills and to urge your support. We respectfully request 
that you vote in favor of such legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Esling B. Branner, Robert S. Alexander, Ralph C. Hendrickson, Mur- 
ray Jones, J. W. McConnell, Margaret Yeull, Allen Leeth, Lindsey 
Dedeck, William S. Gamble, Kathrine Winckler, Alma M. Gortsch, 
Howard Dienst, John S. deMartelly, Peter Bodnar, hCarles J. 
Cuttle. 





BARTER THEATER OF VIRGINIA, INC., 
STATE THEATER OF VIRGINIA, 
Abingdon, Va., April 9, 1956. 
Hon. HERBERT LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: We heartily approve of the legislation to create a 
Federal Commission of the Arts. 

And I should like to recommend the name of Robert Porterfield, founder and 
managing director, Barter Theater of Virginia, Inc., to serve on the proposed 
Commission. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN ARDINGER, 
Press Representative. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS, 
New York, May 16, 1956. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: I am writing on behalf of the board of directors of the 
American Society of Industrial Designers, at whose last meeting on May 1, 1956, 
in New York City it was decided to give complete endorsement to the bill to 
set up a Federal Advisory Committee on the Arts. The bill is known as §. 3419. 

The society, which represents leading industrial designers throughout the 
Nation, would like to ask, however, that an industrial designer be included on the 
Commission, not only as recognition for a profession which has raised the stand- 
ard of design in industry reaching the mass consumer to an extent far exceeding 
that of any other nation, thereby enriching the lives of the average people, but 
also for the creative contribution to the important work this Committee would be 
ealled upon to do. 


Respectfully yours, 
SALLY G. SWING, 
Executive Secretary. 


JUNE 1, 1956. 
Hon. Lister HI11, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator Hr: At the regular meeting of the Society of Magazine 
Writers, held last night at the Hotel Delmonico in New York City, a motion 
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was made and unanimously passed, endorsing on behalf of the society, S. 3419, 
a bill to create a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

The purposes and scope of this legislation, as outlined in a communication 
to us from the National Council on the Arts and Government, seem entirely 
estimable and in the best interests of our national culture. 

We urge the enactment of this legislation during the present session of 
Congress. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Morton M. Hunt, President. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOcIery, 
New York, N. Y., May 14, 1956. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. LEHMAN: Enclosed please find copy of a letter which the Council 
of the National Sculpture Society has sent to Hon. Lister Hill, chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, of which you are a member. 

The reasons for the society's opposition to bill S. 3419 are stated in the ac- 
companying pages. 

Very truly yours, 
ApoLPpH Burock, Secretary. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOcIEeTY. 
New York, N. Y., May 10, 1956 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Offie Buliding, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hitt: The council of the National Sculpture Society, after delibera- 
tion, opposes bill S. 3419, which would create a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts. 

The National Sculpture Society agrees with the principle, stated at the begin 
ning of bill S. 3419, that “the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon 
freedom, imagination, and individual initiative.’ That is among the principles 
upon which our society, the oldest association of professional sculptors in 
America, was founded in 1893. 

The artist in America today, although he may sometimes find it hard to 
earn his living by his art, enjoys entire freedom—freedom to exercise his 
imagination and individual initiative. We do not see that the proposed legisla 
tion can in any way increase his freedom, and we fear that it would limit that 
freedom. 

The proposed Commission is to be composed of “representatives” of such dis- 
similar fields of art as music, dance, radio, television, and motion pictures, 
Assuming that radio and television are arts at all (as distinct from the works 
of literature, theater, or the like that may be communicated by means of radio 
and television) we do not believe that we as sculptors, or indeed any competent 
representative of our art, could usefully apply himself to the problems of those 
other arts. By the same token, we do not believe that an expert in the problems 
of music should be allowed a voice, as a member of a Federal commission, upon 
questions concerning sculpture. Yet, as the bill reads, a seulptural problem 
would be passed upon by a group of 24 individuals not more than 1 or 2 of whom 
would necessarily be at all familiar with the field of sculpture. This is nonsense. 
The arts are not interchangeable. The problems of music are not those of 
sculpture. 

As if it were not enough that the proposed Commission would jumble together 
all the arts, plus radio and television, the members of the proposed Commission 
will not necessarily be artists. The bill is so worded that the 24 members of the 
Commission might not include a single practitioner of any of the arts. The 
appointments to the Commission could be largely or entirely patrons of the arts, 
critics, experts, teachers, museum directors in the field of art that they happen 
to be patronizing, criticizing, teaching, or exhibiting. But they are not directly 
familiar with the problems of the artist, which, after all, are really the problems 
of art. 
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It is to be noted, in support of the statements in the preceding paragraphs, that 
the National Commission of Fine Arts, a group with an excellent record of per- 
formance, has traditionally been composed of distinguished practitioners in the 
fields of architecture, painting, and sculpture. It is certainly not extreme to sug- 
that two reasons for its success are the following: 

(1) It is restricted to three allied arts; and 

(2) It is composed of practicing artists. 

The powers of the proposed Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts are ill- 
defined in the bill and, to the extent that they are defined, dangerously broad. 
The Commission is empowered, among other things, to give advice to any gov- 
ernmental agency that has an artistic program in hand, and it is authorized to 
make recommendations as to methods of stimulating creative activity in the arts. 
It appears to be expected, from statements accompanying the presentation of the 
bill, that the Commission will attempt to elevate standards for the teaching of 
the arts. Such activities will quickly encroach upon the confines of taste. We be- 
lieve we speak not only for ourselves but also for the electorate at large in oppos- 
ing the creation of a body with powers so broad that it could soon become the 
arbiter of public taste. 

It may be said that we are unnecessarily suspicious. We have reason for sus- 
picion. In the fields of architecture, painting, and sculpture there exists a pro- 
found schism between those contemporary professionals who work with an eye 
to traditional methods and disciplines and those who have outgrown tradition and 
discipline. (This society is composed largely of the former.) It has been our 
observation over the past 20 or 30 years that the groups in favor of governmental 
supervision of the arts, and the formation of such advisory commissions as the 
one now proposed, have generally been the antitraditionalists, the radicals in 
art. Our acquaintance with the forces arrayed in support of bill 8. 3419 confirms 
our worst fears as to the consequences of its passage. 

We stand fast in favor of the principle that every artist should be free to follow 
his own artistic persuasion, and to seek out those who will pay him for his work. 
And we are willing to face the prospect that the type of art for which we—and 
most Americans—stand may someday be driven from the market place by a dif- 
ferent product. We do ask, however, that it not be displaced by fiat, through the 
mechanism of a Commission such as is provided for by bill S. 3419. 

It is the opinion of the council of the National Sculpture Society that legislation 
such as this is both unnecessary and dangerous, and we believe this bill should 
not be allowed to get out of committee. 

This memorandum is a summary statement of our criticisms of bill S. 3419. 
We would be happy to have one or more of our members discuss the matter in 
greater detail with the committee, a subcommittee, or a committeeman if our 
present memorandum is not sufficiently persuasive. 

Very truly yours, 
THE COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY, 
AvpOLPH Bock, Secretary. 





ScuLprors GuiLp, INC., 
New York, May 14, 1956. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: Thank you for your letter of April 25 and for the 
50 copies of the bill proposing a creation of a Federal Commission on the Arts. 

As I wrote you in my last letter, the Sculptors Guild represents 85 of the fore- 
most professional sculptors in the United States. Our organization, which is self- 
supporting and in no way endowed, is unanimously in favor of your proposed 
Comission on the Arts. The copies of your bill have been sent out to our 
membership. 

Other than the National Sculpture Society, there is no other all-sculptors or- 
ganization. There are a number of societies which have both painters and 
sculptors in their membership, such as the Artists Equity, Federation of Modern 
*ainters and Sculptors, etc. 

However, the guild, which has always been representative of the most pro- 
fessional and the most progressive in the arts, strongly extends its good wishes 
to you and thanks you for your efforts in behalf of your work in the arts. We 
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most certainly will maintain our support and representation with the Committee 
on Government in Art. If we can help in any other way, would you be good 
enough to let us know. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Laity LANDIS, 
Corresponding Secretary 


THe PHILADELPHIA ArT ALLIANCE, 
Philadelphia, Apru 9, 1956 
Senator Ht, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HI: I am writing to you in order to beg that the bill S. 5419, 
known as the fine arts bill, which Senator Lehman is bringing before the com- 
mittee you head, be passed. 

I feel that this bill contains many very important provisions for the develop- 
ment of the cultural and artistic life of our country. 

With very best regards, 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT GOLD, 
Chairman, Philadelphia Art Alliance. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Lewisburg, Pa., April 11, 1956. 
Senator Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATER Hitt: I am writing you to request that you use your influenee 
with the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to approve the legislation 
contained in Senator Lehman’s Fine Arts Bill 8. 3419. I feel it is important for 
the future cultural and artistic development of the country. Surely artistic 
activity deserves legislative support. Thank you for all the help you may give 
the bill. 

Truly yours, 
BLANCHARD GUMMO, 
Head Department of Art. 


PHILADELPHIA ART TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
April 15, 1956. 
Senator Lister HILt, 
Committee of Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HILL: It has come to our attention that proposal S. 3419, intro- 
duced by Senator Lehman for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Arts, will be discussed at committee meeting on Saturday, April 14. 

This proposal is one which is vitally important to the world of art and to art 
education. I hope you will give this your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MARGUERITE WALTER, 
President. 


‘Mento ParK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DIstTrRIcT, 
Menlo Park, Calif., April 26, 1956. 


Senator Lister HI11, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 
HonorRABLE Sir: It is vitally important that S. 3419 be given a favorable vote 
during this session of Congress. I hope you will give it every support. 
Sincerely, 
Inma G. Mrppup, 
Art Consultant. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Hagerstown, Md., May 2, 1956. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hii: This museum wishes to take a stand in connection with the 
importance of the passage of the pending bill, S. 3419, and we hope you will do 
ull you can to see that it is passed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Miss Heten S. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Director. 


Des MOINES ART CENTER, 
Des Moines, Iowa, May 6, 1956. 
Senator Lister HILL, 


Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrarR SENATOR HILL: As an artist and also as president of the Central Area 
Chapter of Artists Equity Association, which is composed of fine artists of Iowa 
and Nebraska, may I urge your full support of Senator Lehman's bill, 8. 3419, 
providing for a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 

It’s a matter of record that our organization is entirely in favor of such 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Syp Fossum, 
President, Central Area Chapter, 
Artists Equity Association. 





SEAFORD SPECIAL SCHOOL DisTRICT, 


Seaford, Del., May 15, 1956. 
Hon. Lister Hitt, 


Senator from Alabama, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: We have studied the Senate bill, S. 3419. introduced by 
Senator Lehman and referred to the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of which you are chairman. We would like to go on record as being 
very much in favor of this bill. 

More than ever before, we feel that it is time our Government recognize and 
encourage the development of, as well as the appreciation of, the cultural aspects 
of our American way of life. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MADELINE ARNOLD DUNN, 
DoveLas LocKwoop, 
Art Instructors. 


FAauLK Roap ScHOoo1r, 
Wilmington, Del., May 21, 1956. 
Senator Lister HILL, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: The Delaware Association for Art Education wishes to 
encourage your full support of the fine arts bill, S. 3419. We feel that our coun- 
try is in definite need of cultural representation in its Government and an offi- 
cially recognized group such as these bills would organize. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Dorts M, PAYNE, 
Secretary, Delaware Association for Art Education. 





THE WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Dear Senator Hitt: Please do all possible to pass S. 3419. As one whose life 
is devoted to community art education I favor this bill. 
Sincerely, 
Marion F. T. JOHNSON. 
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New York, N y ipri Ss. 1956 
Senator Lister HI, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SeEnatTOR Hitt: I am writing to urge you to please support bill S. 3419 
As a professional artist and art instructor at the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City, I believe that the passage of this bill will help a great deal toward 
a better cultural situation in our great country. 

Sincerely, 
ZOLTAN Hecw1 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 11, 1956 
Hon. Lister HILt, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D.C 


DEAR SENATOR HILL: On behalf of the Baltimore Ballet Workshop we wish to 
express our approval of Senator Lehman’s bill, 8. 3419 
Sincerely, 
HARRIET EISNER, 
Director, Baltimore Ballet Workshop 


New York, N. Y., April 10, 1956 
Hon. Lister HI11, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C.: 

The executive board of Local 802, American Federation of Musicians, on behalf 
of its 30,000 members urges your support on pending legislation which seeks fo 
create a Federal Advisory Commission on Fine Arts 

ALpo Ricct, 
Secretary, Executive Board, Local 802, 
American Federation of Musicians 











